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INTRODUCTORY. 



I* 

At a time when Christendom is agitated by controversies 
reaching to the very roots of the Christian Faith, and when 
all Churches are struggling with practical duties which are 
beyond their strength, questions of ecclesiastical polity may 
appear to have no claim to consideration. 

We have to assert the authority and grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ against the assaults of speculative unbelief. We have 
to preach the Gospel to those who have never heard it. We 
have to lessen the miseries as well as the sins of mankind. 
There are hundreds of millions of heathen men to whom the 
redemption of the world by Jesus Christ is altogether 
unknown; there are vast numbers of our own countrymen 
who have drifted beyond the reach of all the ordinary insti- 
tutions of Christian instruction and worship ; there are the 
hungry to be fed and the naked to be clothed ; there are 
miserable homes to be made decent and healthy; there are 
low conceptions of morality in domestic, commercial, and pub- 
lic life which the Church ought to elevate ; there is selfish- 
ness in the Church itself which ought to be inspired with the 
charity of Christ, indolence which ought to be set on fire by 
the zeal of Christ for the honour of God and the righteous- 
ness and happiness of mankind. It may be thought that when 
these great tasks are done it will be time enough to consider 

X 
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s INTRODUCTORY. 

whether-Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, or Congregationalism 
is the best form of church polity. 

But, meantime, , churches actually exist, and they cannot 
exist without some form of organisation:. We are surrounded 
by Churches differing very widely from each other in the prin- 
ciples of their polity ; and we have to elect the Church with 
which we will become associated. New Churches are being 
founded, and it is necessary to determine how they shall be 
gov^ned. The question — ^What form of Church polity is 
mofit favourable to the maintenance of a firm and intelligent, 
faith in Christ among the members of the Church, to the 
increase of their knowledge of Christian truth and duty ; to 
the energy and joy of their spiritual life ; to their mutual 
affection zs brothers and sisters; in thet household of God ; to 
the development of their Ciiristian morality; to the dis- 
cipline, and effective use of whatevear powers they possess for 
the service of God and of mankind ? — this.is a question which 
cannot be evaded or postponed. 

The subject of ecclesiastical polity is of grave importance 
in relation both to the controversy with unbelief and to 
the practical work . of the Church. For the ultimate 
triumpb of the Christiaa Faitk depends far less upon the 
genius and the learning with wJhich it is defended by 
Christian apologists than upon the nobleness with which it 
is illustrated in the lives of Christian people. It is also true 
that the energy of the work of the Church will be determined 
by the extent to which Christian people are penetrated with 
the thought and animated with the spirit of Christ. 

But it may be said that no particular form of church govern- 
ment is more favourable than another to the perfect develop- 
ment of the Christian life ; that a beautiful sanctity, a spiritual 
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-worship, a noble* morality, a large and profound knowledge of 
-Christian truth, efficiency and zeal in all works of Faith and 
Charity, ma;y exist in connection with the most dissimilar 
types of ecclesiastical organisation. It may be maintained* 
however, with e(]pial forces that nations have been, strong and 
prosperous with the most dissimilar political institutions. 
Waste lands have been reclaimed and brought under culti- 
vation, forests cleared, roads made, bridges built, under the 
most despotic governments as well as by nations enjoying 
political freedom. Absolute monarchies as well as republics 
have had splendid capitals, powerful fleets, victorious armies ; 
they have had wealthy merchants, judges of stainless in- 
tegrity, statesmen of greajb genius ; they have had scholars, 
artists, and poets. Under every kind of political organisation 
a race with noble qualities in its blood may exhibit courage, 
industry, patriotism, and may achieve national greatness. 
And yet we believe that, other things being equal, a nation 
will reach the highest fonm of national life, undor free institu- 
tions ; and that the responsibilities., which, rest upon the 
citizens of a free municipality and upon the people of a free 
State, discipline some of the most robust and generous virtues. 
When political rights have been enjoyedi so long, and have 
become so. secure, that only the duties associated with them 
are remembered, they encourage in the whole community an 
interest in public aiiairs, a zeal for the public good, a readi- 
ness to undert^diLe. the most laborious tasks, in. the public 
service, which are strong guarantees of the security of the 
State, and noble elements in the life of the people. Political 
institutions are at once an expression and a discipline of the 
•character of nations ; ecclesiastical institutions are at once an 
•expression and a discipline, of the character of churches. 
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4 INTRODUCTORY. 

The connection between organisation and life is never acci- 
dental or arbitrary. 

It is the chief purpose of this Mannal to state the principles^- 
of the Congregational polity, and to show that they determined 
the organisation of the apostolic churches, and are intimately 
related to some of the greatest truths and facts of th& 
Christian Faith. 

II. 

The New Testament does not contain any law declaring^ 
that a particular scheme of church government is of universalr 
and permanent obligation. In the directions which Christ 
gave for the treatment of an oflfending brother,* He assumed 
the existence of a Christian Assembly, or Church ; but 
nothing is said about the manner in which this Assembly 
or Church is to be organised. 

In the Acts of the Apostles, and in the apostolic epistles,, 
it is possible to discover the general outlines of the organ- 
isation of the first churches ; but there is no precept by 
which this organisation is enforced on the churches of all 
countries and of all times. 

A certain presumption is created in favour of Congrega- 
tional principles when it is shown that the polity of the- 
apostolic churches was Congregational ; but the presumption*, 
falls far short of a proof that the Congregational polity is of 
permanent Divine authority. That the apostolic churches- 
were Congregational does not even amount to a proof that 
Congregationalism is permanently expedient. Between a- 
form of church government and those great truths concern- 

• Matt. xviiL 15—17. 
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•ing Christ and the Christian redemption which form the 
chief part of the substance of the New Testament there is 
an obvious diflference. What is true once is true for ever. 
That the Lord Jesus Christ was the Son of God, that He 
died for the remission of sins, that He rose from the dead, 
and received ''all authority ... in heaven and on 
^arth," must have been just as true in the second century as 
in the first, and in the third century as in the second. But a 
■form of church government which was the best possible 
organisation for the Church of the first century may, perhaps, 
liave been the worst possible organisation for the Church of 
the third. 

A political constitution which is admirably fitted to secure 
4he ends of civil society when a nation has a small popu- 
lation inhabiting a small territory may be altogether unsuit- 
able to a great empire with many millions of subjects and 
extending over half a continent. As Burke says, when the 
•conditions of national life have greatly changed, "the 
beaten path is the very reverse of the safe road." Since 
^the times of the apostles immense changes have taken 
^place in the Church itself, and in its relations to society. 
Its numbers have increased. In Europe and America its 
members are not converts from Paganism or Judaism, but 
are the descendants of ancestors who have been nominally 
Christian for more than a thousand years. It has wealth 
and learning. Instead of suffering persecution, it is able to 
exert great political power. Statesmen profess the Christian 
faith, and ministers of the Church are the councillors of 
kings. It may be alleged that, with these great changes 
in the resources and position, of the Church, great changes 
.must have become necessary in its organisation ; and that if 
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the same rgeneial laws that affect 'the politer of nations- 
affect the polity of churches, to prove that the Jchurches 
of Corinth and Ephesus were Congregational is^nly to xrreate 
a presumption against adopting or maintaininjg the Con* 
gregational polity in London -and New Yoik. 

The apostolic churches consisted of those, ^and x^f thos& 
only, who made sa personal profession nf^heirsiaithdn Christ, 
and who, on the ground of this profession, ^were received into 
the Christian assembly; liiey ave therefore iaddressed in the 
rapostolic epistla as " fiahhSol bnethrea/' omd as "^saints 
in Christ Jesus." But it ntay 'he said -that in those early 
days the Church necessarily consisted of such pemoi^, and: 
only of such persons. F^r>a:man to sepacate -himself from 
the Jewish synagogtue or to iireak with Paganism and to- 
become a Christian, some force of pevsonal conviction was 
uecessaiy. In apostolic times the people outside the Church 
were not nominal Christians, bat Jews and Pagans. It may^ 
therefore be argued that the precedent of the primitive 
churches gives no sanction to the endeavour of -Congrega* 
tionalists to limit -churdi membership to those who, in 
response to their personal faith in Christ, liave received the 
pardon of sin and the gift of eternal life. 

The apostolic churches exercised discipline on their mem- 
bers, and excluded from membership those who were guilty 
of flagrant immorality. But it may be contended that the 
necessity for discipline arose from ctrcumstances which do- 
not exist in a country like our own. The Christian churches^ 
of the first age were surrounded by a hostile civil society;, 
their power as witnesses to a higher religious faith and 
a purer morality would have been diminished if they had. 
not marked >\iLh 4he .severest disapproval church members- 
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^o were ^iMjr ef fLKgnait morafl offences. Axrd, forther, 
the zeiatioxEs df chtirdh members to each other were so 
intimate ilfa^ itwss impossdsike to to(terate the presence df 
such -persons in the Qiristian assemMies. 

Eveiy Christian {^nrch in apostolic Umes ivas indepreirdeirt 
of cvety oflier drarch, md governed itselT -widioirt the nfter- 
ference of any external -ecclesiastical anftroritj. Bat it mayte 
alleged that this was only because the number txf Christians 
in each city was so small that it was possible for all of 
them to meet together for wori^ip and for the transactign 
of church business, and beotose the physical tlifficulfies . 
which prevented free and frequent izrtercouree between 
Christian societies in cities 'remote from eadi other iiad not 
yet been xwercomce lyy the Strong <desiTe to realise in iteir 
church life their maity 'in ChTist. Ifeanwhile, tire mtoence xS 
the apostles and of men Rfce "Rmolfhy and Titus held lie 
scattered dinndtes together, and answened the purposes which 
were seemed in a later gBnaerafion by synods and diocesan 
bishops. 

It -maf Tdo "even ^contended '^tatt^ ffioug^ 'it was accaordii^ to 
the will of Christ "tiiat the aposttes gatfiiered their early con- 
verts into churches, we have no rr^fht to suppose that societies 
of this kind were intended to "be permanent. Churclies may 
have been necessary when the Christian Faith was maintaining 
a hard struggle for existence, when those who held it required 
all the support which they could derive from the sense of 
comradeship and from close and constant intercourse with 
each other ; but in a country like this, in which the Christian 
Faith has been triumphant for centuries, no such combative 
organisations are necessary. When there was no Christian 
literature in existence, it was imperative that those who 
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8 INTRODUCTORY. 

believed the Christian Gospel should receive constant oral 
instruction in the facts, the truths, and the ethics of thQ new 
Faith ; this involved frequent meetings ; and frequent meetings 
were not possible without organisation. But the rise of a 
Christian literature has made oral teaching unnecessary.. 

To those who contend that the Episcopacy of the Romish 
Church and the Anglican Church has apostolic authority 
it is a sufficient answer to show that the apostolic churches 
were not Episcopal. To those who claim apostolic author- 
ity for Presbyterianism it is a sufficient answer to show that 
the apostolic churches were not Presbyterian. But the 
argument on behalf of Congregationalism drawn from 
the polity of the apostolic churches may be met by the 
reply that there is nothing in the New Testament to make this 
polity of permanent obligation ; and that the organisation of 
churches, like the political constitutions of nations, must 
change with the changes in their life and circumstances. 

It is not enough to prove that the apostolic churches 
were Congregational; it is necessary to prove that Con- 
gregational principles are permanently rooted in the central 
truths of the Christian revelation, and that the Congrega- 
tional polity is at once the highest and the most natural 
organisation of the life of the Christian Church. 
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JLbc principles of tbc Coitfircfiational 
politic* 



CHAPTER I. 

PRINCIPLE L— IT IS THE WILL OF CHRIST THAT 
ALL THOSE WHO BELIEVE IN HIM SHOULD 
BE ORGANISED INTO CHURCHES. 

The Christian churches of apostolic times were societies of 
persons professing faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as the Son 
of God and the Saviour of men. These societies met at 
appointed times to oflfer prayer, to sing hymns, and to 
celebrate the Lord's Supper. The members of each church 
received instruction in Christian truth and Christian duty 
from those who were ** apt to teach ; " they were reminded in 
times of trouble of the great consolations and hopes of those 
who are " in Christ ; " and they were exhorted to be loyal to 
Christ and to keep all His Commandments. A church was 
the natural centre and support of efforts for making the 
Christian Gospel known in its immediate neighbourhood. 
In some cases churches assisted evangelistic work in distant 
countries. 

It is the common belief of Congregationalists — 
I. That these societies were founded by the apostles in 
Christ's name and by His authority, and that all converts to 
the Christian faith were required to belong to them ; and 
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lo THE PRINCIPLES OP 

II. That these societies were intended by Christ to b^ 
permanent, and that now, as in apostolic times, Christian- 
men are required to be members of Christian churches. 

If these two propositions can be maintained, the first 
principle of the Congregational polity, that /*/ is the will of 
Christ thai all those who believe in Him should be organised 
into churches^ will be demonstrated. 

I. 

That the apostolic chmrhes were organised in obedience 
to the will of Christ is proved by the following considera- 
tions : — 

(I.) Our Lord declared that He Himself is present in church 
assemblies y and that He confirms their decisions. This declaration- 
implies that churches were formed by His authoritjs. 

He ^ew that there would be Causes of quarrel among 
those who received His Gospel. One Christian man would 
be guilty of offences against another. He directs that the 
man who has received an offence shall ff rst go alone to th& 
offender and endeavour to secure redcessand reconciliation: 
'' If thy l>rother sin against thee, go, shew him his fault 
between thee and him alone: if he hear thee, thou hast, 
gained thy brother" (Matt, xviii. 15). But this private 
appeal may fail : '' If he hear thee not, take with thee one or 
two more, that in the mouth of two witnesses or three every 
word may be established" (Matt, xviii. 16). Even this may 
fail. What is to be done next ? " If he refuse to hear them, 
tell it unto the church (or congregation) : and if he refuse to 
hear the church {or congregation) also, let him be unto thee 
as the Gentile or the publican" (Matt, xviii. 17), These 
directions imply the existence of a Christian society which 
can meet for the purpose of adjusting differences between its 
members. No such function can be discharged without 
organisation. It must be known who are members of the- 
society, and who, therefore, are under an obligation to take 
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^rt in ilts 'decisionB. Some authority is neoesBary to convene 
% ^leetin^ and to ^control its proceedings. Persons who do- 
^ootsiibmit^othe will df the sooisty are to :be "separated from 
it; and it is inipHed^ltatoBapaaadiiefntcariiesvwitdiiticeB and 
^nalcy. 

i^nd the decisions of an organised :chnrcfa ^are ^snstainBd and' 
<JBDdfirraed by Christ's own presence in its meetings : "Where 
itwo or three are gathered together ktMy^name, theie am I 
in the midst of them" (Matt. xviiL ao). These words,, 
thcnigh legitimately extended to the most linformal and acci- 
dental assembly of Christian people gathered together in the 
^monae df Christ, ^were intended to illustrate and explain the 
authority *with which Christ invested the taction of an 
organised Christian .church. 

!Ffae:offending brother who refuses to submit to the .'decision 
of ihe church is to be excluded irom its ^onmxunion: "liet 
himJbe unto thee vas tiie Gentile or the pabUcan." The ex- 
clusion ^invokes something more than separation from a. 
visible human society. '" Verily J say unto you. What things 
sefiBver 3«e:sba]l bind* on < earth shall be bound.in heaven : and 
what things soever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in 
ii«iven" (JVfeitt. jcviii. otS — 20). To bind and to loose is to- 
£»ercise the tauthority which belongs to regularly constituted 
governments ; and our Lord declares that the acts of the 
church on earth in binding and loosing are confirmed in 
heaven. The ground on which He rests the supernatural 
force which sustains the decisions of Christian brethren when 
united in a church is this : — " For where two or three are 
gathered together in My name there am J in the midst of 
them." Whenever a church meets in Christ's name Christ 
Himself is present in the assembly ; its decisions are His 
as well as theirs.; its decisions are confirmed b^ His. 
authority. 

(II.) The special promise of Christ to united pn^en, ^wk^ck 
rests on the same ground as the declaration 0/ the authority 'which 
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-lelongs to the decisions of the church in relation to questions of 
discipline^ gives His sanction to the organisation of Christian 
churches for purposes of worship, ** If two of you shall agree 
•on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be 
done for them of My Father which is in heaven. For where 
two or three are gathered together in My name, there, am I in 
the midst of them" (Matt, xviii. 19, 20). Christ is speaking 
of a Christian assembly : it may be a very small one ; only 
"two or three " may be " gathered together" in His name. 
But as the decisions of such an assembly are confirmed in 
heaven, its prayers are also certain to be heard. It is a 
Divine society, for He Himself is present when it meets 
-either for discipline or for prayer. Its prayers are His, as its 
decisions on questions of discipline are His. Christ has 
thus given the most impressive sanction to the organisation 
•of Christicin societies for the purposes of prayer and worship.* 
(III.) The institution of the Lord's Supper is a proof that our 
Xord intended that those who believe in Him should be formed into 
Christian societies. He meant His friends to hold together 
after He had left them. They were not to live an isolated 
life, but were to meet to eat bread and to drink wine in 
remembrance of Him. We learn from Paul's first epistle to 
the church at Corinth (chap. xi. 23 — 26) that this service was 

* It is not denied that the promise, "if two of you shall agree on earth 
• as touching anything that they shall ask," justifies exceptional confidence 
' in the certainty of obtaining answers to all prayers in which Christian men 
\ unite, whether they are the prayers of a regularly constituted church or 
not. But it is of great significance (i) that the promise was given in im- 
mediate connection with our Lord's declaration of the supernatural force 
attaching to church decisions; (2) that the ground of the promise is 
Christ's presence in an assembly of Christians — ** Where two or three are 
^^athered together in My name, there am I in the midst of them. The 
promise is a strong discouragement and condemnation of that un-Christian 
temper which leads men to live an isolated Christian life, for it attaches 
supreme efficacy to prayer when it is offered in fellowship with otlier 
Chxistian people. 
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not to be celebrated by the apostles only, or only by those 
who had been the personal friends of Christ during His 
earthly ministry, but by all converts to the Christian Faith. 

But those who meet regularly as Christian men to cele- 
brate the Lord's Supper confess their common faith in 
Christ ; they implicitly recognise their union with Him and 
with each other ; they constitute a Christian church. 

The organisation of such an assembly may be very im- 
perfect ; it may have no exact regulations as to who shall 
be present and take part in the service; it may keep no- 
register of members ; it may appoint no officers ; many of 
the ends for which churches exist may not be attained ; but, 
if the service is to be held regularly, some rudimentary 
organisation is necessary. 

Churches must be founded if those who believe in Christ 
are to meet regularly to celebrate the Lord's Supper. 

(IV.) The apostles founded churches, and it maybe regarded a^ 
certain that for the great acts of their ministry they had the 
authority of Christ. They did not believe that the Christian 
life of their converts would reach the perfection of its power 
and blessedness in religious solitude, or that it was sufficient for 
a man to trust in Christ for eternal redemption and to regulate 
his personal conduct by the will of Christ. They required 
the outward acknowledgment of the authority of Christ as 
well as inward loyalty to Him (Rom. x. 10). They insisted 
on baptism as well as on faith (Acts ii. 38). They gathered 
their converts into organised societies. For the defence of 
those who had received the Christian Faith against great moral 
and spiritual perils they relied largely on the vigilance of the 
ministers of the churches (Acts xx. 28 — 35). Those who had 
believed in Christ were taught of God, but this did not 
render unnecessary the instruction of the recognised 
"teachers" of the churches (i Tim. v. 17; Eph. v. 11). 
The members of the churches were required to care for each 
other ; the strong were to support the weak ; the courageous 
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were: ta encDinagi» die Euntrteaited ; and those who wer^ 
living a diaordorly^ idle^ fanatical life were to be admonished 
hy their wiser and moxe sober brethren (i Thess. v. 14).* 

The. apostles were charged by Christ Himself with the 
great work of making known to mankind the blessings and 
the laws of His Kingdom, and they believed that the Divine 
method for the protection and development of the Christian 
life required .that those who professed faith in Christ should 
be gathered into CJhristian societies. On a point of such 
capital importance as this it is inconceivable that they could 
have mistaken the mind of Christ. 

(V.) In organising churches with regularly constiiuied officers 
•the apostles received the sanction of the risen and glorified Christ, 
** He gave some to be apostles ; and some, prophets ; . and 
some, evangelists ; and some, pastors and teachers ; for the 
perfecting of the saints; unto the work of ministering, unto 
the building up of the body of Christ" (Eph. iv. ir, 12). 
Apostles had an immediate call from Christ, and were com- 
missioned to make known the Gospel to all nations ; they were 
^he founders, not the officers, of churches. Prophets were 
men who, under the special illumination of the Holy Spirit, 
had a keen insight into the things of God ; they exercised 
their ministry in Christian assemblies; but — ^as prophets — 
1:hey were not church officers. Evangelists were, in our 
modem phrase, nussionaries* But pastors and teachers were 
then, as now, the ministers of particular churches. There 
were teachers who were not pastors, but when Paul wrote 
his later epistles " all pastors were required' to be ' apt to 
teach.' As pastors, they had a real but undefined authority 
•over the church ; they had control over the conduct of 
worship ; they were exceptionally responsible both for the 
purity of the faith of the church and the purity of its morals. 

* I agree with Meyer that in i Thess. v. 14 Paul is* not addressing the 
officers of the church specially, but the members generally. 
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They discharged their principal pastoral dntiei? by the instrac- 
tion they gave to the^ church in its ordinairy assemblies ; and, 
as this function' of teaching was so important a part of their 
ministry, Panl describes them as * pastorsand teachers/ giving 
a double title to the same office/'* 

(VI.) Through the ministers of organised churches^ Christ con- 
ferred the highest spiritual blessings. " Pastors and teachers," 
as well as apostles, prophets, and evangelists, were given '' for 
the perfecting of, the saints," "unto the building up of 
the body of Christ." Their work was to be consummated 
when those to whom they ministered reached the same 
"faith" in "the Son of God," and the same full and sure 
" knowledge" oTHim ; when they touched the ideal maturity 
•of the Christian life, and every one of them became a " full- 
grown man," and in the complete development of Christian 
Tighteousness attained " unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ " (Eph. iv. iz — r4). If a Christian man 
remained outside the Church, he incurred great loss and 
;great guilt ; for through the ministers of the Church Christ 
disciplined, developed, and perfected Christian life and 
character. 

(VII.) The organisation into churches of those who Believed in 
Christ received the special sanction of the Spirit of Christ. 
Speaking to the ministers of the church at Ejphesus, Paul 
«aid : "Take heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock, in the 
which the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops, to feed the 
dhurch of God, which He purchased with His own blood " 
-(Acts XX. 28). Since men were made " bishops " of churches 
by the Holy Ghost, it must have been the will of Christ that 
4:hurches should be organised. 

From the preceding considerations it follows that rt was 

* <' Lectures on the Epistle to the £phesiaDS»" byR. W. JhXe^ pp. 
«78, 279. 
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the will of Christy in apostolic times, that all who acknow- 
ledged His authority should be associated with Christian 
churches. The Cliristian church was an institution founded 
Dy the authority of Christ for the discipline and development 
of the Christian life. Its institutions were means of grace. 

11. 

It may be conceded that the churches of apostolic times 
were founded under the authority of Christ, and that it was 
the duty of all converts to the Christian Faith to belong 
to them ; but it may be alleged that these societies were not 
intended to be permanent, and that the reasons for founding 
and maintaining them have long disappeared. 

It rests upon those who take this position to show that 
all the reasons for organising Christian churches in apostolic 
times were accidental and temporary. It is not enough, 
for instance, to say that, when those who professed the 
Christian Faith were surrounded by a hostile and Pagan 
society, it was expedient to place them under the shelter 
of Christian churches, and that churches are now use- 
less, since the necessity tor this shelter has ceased. For 
Christian churches may have had other ends than the protection 
of their members against apostasy and against the gross 
moral corruptions of Pag3nism. Churches were founded by 
the authority of Christ ; they must not be suflfered to fall into 
decay unless it can be shown that all the reasons for which 
He founded them have passed away. The burden of proof 
lies upon those who contend that the institution was a tem- 
porary expedient to answer temporary purposes. 

But decisive reasons can be alleged for believing that it is 
still the will of Christ that His people should be organised 
into churches. 

(I.) Then ts nothing in the New Testament to suggest that 
Christian churches were regarded as temporary institutions in-- 
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tended to meet the temporary exigencies of the first Christian age. 
Since there is clear evidence that it was Christ's will that 
those who believed in Him in apostolic times should be formed 
into churches for purposes of Christian instruction, worship, 
and fellowship, there is the strongest presumption, in the 
absence of any intimation to the contrary effect, that these 
Institutions were intended by Him to be permanent. 

(II.) There is nothing in the New Testament to suggest that 
the Lord's Supper was intended to be a temporary institution. 
There is nothing in the nature of the service to suggest it. 
There is nothing in the objects of the service to suggest it. 
The Apostle Paul declares that when the friends and disciples 
of Christ eat the bread and drink the cup they " proclaim the 
Lord's death till He come." The memorial service is to last 
xintil the appearance of our Lord in glory. But it has been 
already shown (p. 12) that wherever Christian people meet 
regularly to celebrate the Lord's Supper there is at least an 
informal Christian society; and such meetings cannot be 
maintained long without giving to the society a more or less 
•definite, organisation. But a society of Christian men or- 
ganised for the celebration: of the Lord's Supper is an 
organised Christian church. 

(HI.) There is no reason for supposing that the great words of 
jourLordf "Where two or three are gathered together in My 
name, there am I in the midst of them," are tess true in our 
. days than they were in the days of the apostles. There is no 
limitation to suggest that they were intended as a promise of 
exceptional honour and blessedness to the Christians of the 
first century. Indeed, they are not a promise at all, but the 
revelation of •a fact. Christian men are so related to each 
other as well as to Christ that when they are "gathered 
together in His name " He is " in the midst of them." 
They find Him when they find each other. 

This exceptional presence of Christ in an assembly of 
Christian men is the ground of all the power and dignity of the 

% 
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Christian Church. Churches are founded that this presence- 
may be realised. Christian men should associate themselves 
with churches in order that they may share the strength and 
blessedness which this presence confers, and discharge the < 
duties which it renders possible. It is still the will of 
Christ that His people should be gathered into churches, for 
where two or three are gathered together in His name there 
is He in the midst of them. 

(IV.) There is no reason to believe thai the promise to united 
prayer has been recalled, " If two of you shall agree on earth 
as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be done for 
them of My Father which is in heaven " (Matt. xvii. 19). The 
promise stands in immediate connection with what our Lord 
said about the authority of the Church to bind and loose, and 
with the great declaration, "For where two or three are 
gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst or 
them." In an assembly of Christians, however small, 
gathered together in Christ's name, whether to reconcile 
brethren who are estranged from each other, or to offer 
common prayer to God, Christ Himself is present. As His^ 
presence gives authority to the acts of the assembly, it also 
gives power to its prayers. God listens to us and blesses us^ 
when we pray alone ; but when we pray with our Christian 
brethren our union with them draws us into closer union 
with Christ ; our prayers become more truly the prayers of 
Christ Himself, and are more sure to obtain an answer. 

The general experience of Christian people, that united 
prayer and united worship contribute to the activity and 
elevation of spiritual thought, and to the energy of the 
spiritual affections, is explained by the presence of Christ 
among us when we are gathered together in His name. 
Solitary worship has its Own peace and blessedness, and is. 
sometimes environed with a wonderful glory; but most 
Christian men are surer of a vivid sense of the presence and 
greatness and power and love of God when they worship. 
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xvith others than when they worship alone. The reason is 
that when we are in the closest fellowship with oar Christian 
brethren we are in the closest fellowship with Christ, who is 
the *• Way " to the Father. 

The great promise to united prayer is a law which re- 
quires the organisation of Christian diurches, for, apart from 
organ i'^ed churches, assemblies for prayer will be uncertain, 
irregular, and precarious. 

(V.) No essential change has passed upon the spiritual life^ 
which is the gift of Christ ; and organised Christian societies are 
still necessary for the satisfaction of some of its strongest cravings. 
The spiritual life which Christ gives is a present revelation 
of Christ, and where the spiritual life is vigorous and healthy 
there is a strong desire for fellowship with Christian brethren 
as well as for fellowship with God. It must be the will of 
Christ that this desire should be satisfied, and it cannot be 
satisfied except by the creation of organised churches. 

It was under the strong constraint of the cravings and 
affections of their new life that the earliest converts to the 
Christian Faith drew together. They could not live apart. 
They were^ not content with occasional meetings for 
Christian worship and instruction in Christian truth. "All 
that believed were together, and had all things com- 
mon. . • • And day by day continuing stedfastly with 
one accord in the temple, and breaking bread at home, 
they did take their food with gladness and singleness 
of heart, praising God, and having favour with all the 
people.". New converts joined the Christian society as a 
matter of course; •*the Lord added to them day by day 
those that were being saved " (Acts ii. 44 — ^47). It is not to 
be supposed that they knew as yet what our Lord had said 
to His apostles about the Church, but " the law written in 
their hearts ^ enabled them to anticipate positive precepts. 

When the fervour of that early enthusiasm sank, the Jewish 
Christians still held together, and it was not till they were 

a* 
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in danger of drifting away from the Gospel and neglecting^ 
the " great salvation " (Heb. ii. i — 3) that it was necessary 
to insist on the duty of maintaining their fellowship with the 
church and attending its meetings: ''Let us consider one 
another to provoke unto love and good works ; not forsaking^ 
the assembling of ourselves together, as the custom of some 
Is, but exhorting one another ; and so much the more as ye 
see the day drawing nigh." And the charge is immediately 
followed by the awful menace : " For if we sin wilfully after 
that we have received the knowledge of the truth, there 
remaineth no more a sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful 
expectation of judgment and a fierceness of fire which shall 
devour the adversaries" (Heb. x. 24 — 27). To withdraw 
from the church was a step towards apostasy from Christ. 
When Christian faith was firm and the Christian life fresh 
and vigorous, fellowship with the saints was a delight ; now it 
had to be enforced as a duty. 

Love for those who, in virtue of the Divine life which they 
and we received in the new birth, are our brethren in the 
household of God is an instinct of the Christian heart. It 
-was necessary that Paul should warn his converts in Thessa- 
lonica against committing the vices of heathenism, but he 
says, " Concerning the love of the brethren, ye have no need 
that one write unto you ; for ye yourselves are taught of God 
to love one another" (i Thess. iv. 9). John says, " We know 
that we have passed out of death into life, because we love 
the brethren" (i John iii. 14). But where there is love for 
the brethren isolation from them will be intolerable. If we 
love them we shall feel that we are in "partnership" or 
" fellowship " with them in all the higher interests of life. 
We shall be anxious for the forgiveness of their sins as well 
AS of our own, for their righteousness as well as our own,, for 
Iheir joy in God as well as our own. We shall long for their 
sympathy with us in our sorrows and struggles, in our triumphs 
and defeats. We shall, therefore, desire to confess sin 
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together, to invoke God's pardon together, to ask for the 
light and strength which come from the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost together, and to dwell together on the infinite 
blessedness of the love of God which is theirs as well as ours, 
ours as well as theirs. The consciousness of a common life, 
of a common faith, of common memories, of common hopes, 
of common troubles, of common joys, and of a common 
relationship to God will demand expression in united wor- 
ship and united prayer. But apart from a regularly organised 
church there can be no adequate provision for the complete 
satisfaction of those cravings for " the communion of saints " 
of which united worship and prayer are a noble but incom* 
plete expression.* 

(VI.) Chris fs " new commandment,^^ requiring Christian people 
to ** love one another** (John xiii. 34) with a special love, is still in 
force, and organised Christian churches contribute to the develop- 
ment 0/ brotherly affection. 

In the discipline of the Christian life the organised church 
fulfils a purpose very analogous to that which is fulfilled by 

* John Owen has described the craving for spiritual fellowship in 
admirable words. He says that it is << the instinct of the new creature- 
and those in whom it is to associate themselves in holy communion for 
the joint and mutual exercise of those graces of the Spirit which are the 
same, as unto the essence of them, in them all. The laws of Christ in 
and unto His Church, as unto aU outward obedience, are suited unto those 
in,ward principles and inclinations which, by His Spirit and grace. He hath 
implanted in the hearts of them that believe. Hence His yoke is easy^ 
and His commandments are not grievous. And, therefore, none of His 
true disciples, since He had a church upon earth, did or could satisfy 
themselves in their own faith singularly and personally, but would 
venture their lives and all that was dear unto them for commtmion with 
others, and the associating themselves with them of the same spirit and 
way, for the observances of the commands of Christ. The martyrs of the 
primitive churches of old lost more of their blood and lives for their 
meetings and assemblies than for personal profession of the faith ; and so- 
also have others done under the Roman apostasy,"— ^r^ (iS5i}» 
XV, p. 256. 
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the Family and the State in the discipline of the natural 
virtues. It is our duty to love our neighbour as ourselves ; to 
love all men ; to care for strangers as well as for those of our 
own name and our own blood. But it is by the dear 
affections of home that we are trained to a wider charity; and .^^ 
experience shows that those who are loosely held by the ties of |^ 
the Family are not conspicuous for their generous affection n 
for all mankind. Nor, as a rule, are those who have released I 
themselves from the special obligations of patriotism con- 
spicuous for the energy of their devotion to the general 
interests of the human race. A universal philanthropy is 
the natural outgrowth of a genuine compassion for those of 
our own nation who are suffering from misfortune or injustice, 
and of that noble temper which makes a man care. for the 
fortunes of his country as for his own. 

The concentration of affection strengthens it and prepares 
it for a wider development. If in our common life we were 
under no special obligations to love and serve some particular 
persons, we should not love and serve the whole world better ; 
we should neither love nor serve it at all. And so an organ- 
ised church, by concentrating brotherly love, and defining 
a special area for our Christian $ervicet disciplines us to that 
larger love which we are required to cherish for all that are 
in Christ, and to that larger sexylce which we are under obli- 
gations to render them.* 

m. 

In the preceding sections of this chapter it has been con* 
tended that, since the apostles were commissioned by our Lord 
to '• make disciples of ail the nations,** and to teach them " to 
observe all things '* that He had commanded them« it may be 
assumed that the founding and organising of Christian so- 
, cietdeSj which was a very large part of their work, was done 

* Set Note I. at dose of this chapter. 
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-with His authority. The proof that it was the will of Qirist 
that those who believed in Him, in apostolic times, should be 
organised into churches has been strengthened by an appeal 
to particular commands and promises of our Lord recorded 
in the four Gospels, and by passages in the discourses of the 
apostles and in their epistles, in which they attribute to the 
risen and glorified Christ an active part in the administration 
of organised Christian societies. It has been further con- 
tended that there is nothing in the New Testament to suggest 
that churches were temporary institutions, and that they are 
still necessary for the satisfaction of the cravings of the 
spiritual life and for the development of brotherly affec- 
tion. 

But, on a subject of such grave importance as this to the 
spiritucd life of the race in all countries and all ages, an 
argument, however strong and firm, built on the foundation 
of particular texts seems incomplete. Christ treats us, not as 
slaves, but as friends. He does not merely give us authori- 
tative commands, to be obeyed blindly; He enables us to 
-discover the reasons and grounds of His commands, that we 
may obey them intelligently, with the full concurrence of our 
reason and conscience. We ought to be able to see that the 
particular precepts and promises which oblige us to form 
organised churches have their root in the substance of the 
Christian revelation. It should be possible to discover that 
Christian churches are the natural and necessary creation of 
the Christian Faith. 

The wonderful sentences in the prayer which our Lord 
oflfered immediately before His Passion express the great 
thought of Christ concerning the redemption of the human 
race : " Neither for these only do I pray, but for them also 
that belieye on Me through their word ; that they may all be 
•one ; even as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that 
they also may be. in us. . . • And the glory which Thou 
Ji^ given Me I have given unto them, that they may be one» 
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even as we are one ; I in them and Thou in Me, that they- 
may be perfected into one " (John xvii. 20 — 23). 

Preserving their separate and independent personality, 
those who believe in Christ are to reach the perfection of their 
power and blessedness in their union with each other as 
well as with Him. Christ came to found a ** kingdom," not 
merely to, be the Teacher, the Saviour, the Ruler, of indi- 
vidual men. When we repent of sin and receive the Christian 
redemption, we are restored not only to our heavenly Father, 
but to the " household of God." " Saints " are not called ta 
an isolated righteousness and blessedness, but to be " fellow- 
citizens** in an eternal and Divine city. They are " one body^ 
in Christ, and severally members one of another." 

But their union with each other, which is created by their 
possession of a common life in Christ, cannot be actually- 
realised unless they are united by a strong and tender mutual 
affection ; and their perfect union with each other is neces- 
sary to their perfect union with Christ. This explains the 
urgency with which our Lord insists on the new command- 
ment, that His disciples should "Jove one another." 

To draw together those who believe in Christ, and to pre- 
vent them from living an isolated life, is necessary to the 
achievement of the Christian redemption. This was one of 
the purposes for which the Lord's Supper was instituted. It 
was meant to recall to Christian people their unity in Christ : 
for they were to eat of the same bread, the symbol of Christ as 
the Bread of Life, and to drink of the same cup, the symboF 
of His blood which was shed for the remission of their sins. 
It was to renew, to strengthen, and to make intensely 
vivid, their consciousness of a common redemption from 
common perils. It was to deepen their loveifor each other 
by the power of Christ's love for them all. 

There is a direct relationship between Christ and every man 
that has received the Christian salvation ; but, according to 
the Divine order, we are largely necessary to each other, and 
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the gifts of Christ's grace often reach us through the ministry 
of brotherly affection. We . do not learn the meaning of 
some of Christ's promises till we see them fulfilled in the 
lives of others ; our faith in them is strengthened by the faith 
of our brethren. We do not learn the meaning of some of 
His commandments until we see them illustrated in the 
character and conduct of others ; we find courage to obey 
them when we learn from the obedience of our brethren that 
obedience is possible through the power of the Holy Spirit. 
Great revivals which have changed the religious condition of 
millions of men have begun in the fire kindled from heaven 
in a solitary heart ; and these are but large illustrations of a 
law which is being constantly illustrated on a smaller scale 
in the lives of all of us. We are led into a fuller knowledge, 
of Christian truth by those to whom God has made clear 
some things which He has not made clear to ourselves. We. 
are made more devout and more earnest by the devoutness- 
and earnestness of our brethren. The law under which. 
Christian people are largely dependent upon each other for 
the greatest spiritual blessings is directly related to the great 
end of the Christian redemption. We are to be restored to 
each other as well as to God. The law of mutual depend- 
ence prevents us from standing apart. We are bound 
together by mutual obligations and mutual iservices. 

Our Lord's declaration that where two or three are gathered, 
together in His name He is in the midst of them is an 
expression of one of the central laws of His redemptive 
work. While we stand apart from each other our union with 
Him is incomplete ; we realise our union with Christ in just 
the same measure in which we realise our union wilh each 
other. This law is also the root of the promise to unned 
prayer. Apart from Christ we can do nothing: righteous- 
ness is impossible to us ; access to the Father is closed ; 
prayer is ineffective. When we are in real spiritual fellowship* 
with our brethren we are also in fellowship with Him ; our 
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prayers become His as well as ours, and are sure to be heard 
and answered. 

That Christian people who live near each other should 
worship together and pray together ; that they should recog- 
nise the law of mutucd dependence and the obligations of 
mutual service by placing themselves in each other's care» 
by asking one or more of their brethren to whom God has 
given a large knowledge of His truth to teach them, and by 
asking others to whom He has given practical wisdom and 
maturity of Christian life to watch over them — this is but the 
carrying out of Christ's great purpose of drawing into union 
with each other those who are in union with Himself, and 
of drawing them into closer union with Himself by their 
closer union with each other. 

An organised Christian church is the natural creation and 
expression of the great law that those who are in Christ aro 
to reach' the perfection of their righteousness and blessed- 
ness in their union with each other as well as in their union 
with Him. 

When Christian churches are described by Congrega- 
tionalists as "voluntary societies/' it is not meant that 
Christian people are at liberty to please themselves whether 
they will form churches or not, but that churches are to be 
.formed in free obedience to the authority of Christ — not 
by the power of the State. Nor is it meant that where 
churches exist Christian people are at liberty to please 
themselves whether they will be members of these churches 
or not, but that membership is to depend on the free consent 
of those who enter membership ; that no man ought to be a 
member of a Christian church by birth, and that no civil law 
should enforce membership. The only ground on which a 
Christian man can properly refuse to remain outside a 
Christian church is that the churches within his reach impose 
-conditions of membership to which he cannot submit without. 
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in his judgment, disobeying the will of Christ; they may, 
for example, require him to assent to doctrines which he 
believes to be false, or to sanction practices which he believes 
to be pernicious. 

Worship must be "voluntary," or God will not accept it; 
but to refuse to worship God is to neglect a great duty. 
Membership of a Christian church must be "voluntary,** and 
in this sense a Christian church is a. " voluntary society ; " 
but for a Christian man, apart from such reasons as those stated 
in the preceding paragraph, to live an isolated life, and to 
refuse to enter into fellowship with the Church, is to disobey 
^e will of Christ. 



Note I.— The Particular Church a Representative 
•OF THE Universal Church. — **One great end," says 
John Owen, "for which our Lord instituted a particular 
•church was that we might have a direct exercise of His 
great command and of that other great duty of love to be- 
lievers. *I will try you here,' said Christ. *I require this of 
you indispenisably to love all the saints, all believers, all My 
disciples. You shall not need to say you must go far, this 
way or that, for objects. I appoint you to such an order 
as wherein you shall have continual immediate objects of 
^11 that love which I require of you.' • • . The Lord 
Jesus Christ hath given us this great command of love, and 
iiath plainly declared that if we love not one another we are 
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not His disciples. * I will give you an instance whereby yon 
may be tried,' saith He ; * cast you into such a society, by My 
order and appointment, as wherein you may have immediate 
objects for the exercise of love to the utmost of what I do 
require.' If we find a person that is orderly admitted into 
church society, he is as certain and evident'^an object of our 
love as if we saw him lying in the arms of Christ. We walk 
by rule ; He hath appointed us to do so. Let none, then, 
pretend that they love the brethren in general, and love the 
people of God, and love the saints, while their love is not 
fervently exercised towards those who are in the same church 
with them. Christ hath given it you for a trial ; He will try 
your love at the last day by your deportment in that church 
wherein you are." — John Owen : Works^ ix.p. 262. 

Note II. — Matthew xviii. 17—20. — ^The importance of 
this passage requires that it should be very carefully studied. 

The following extracts are from Stier's " Words.of Jesus": — 
" The Church is the society, called together in unity of faith 
and love, of those who believe on Him, who are united in His 
name ; a society in which is carried out, and exercised upon 
earth, what is valid in heaven (before its exalted Lord and 
Head). This is the simple fundamental idea here clearly ex- 
pressed. It is at the same time certified here with equal clear- 
ness that it cannot be without sin and offence in the midst of 
it, for it happens that a brother sins and must be admonished. 
It is rather precisely the institution of Divine faith and love, 
the design of which, as it is to call the sinners of all the world 
to repentance, and to receive every one for the sake of Christ 
who only begins to humble himself, and to admit him inta 
the ever open gates of the Kingdom of heaven — ^so also 
to admonish those who already belong to it, and to carry this 
out in the exercise of long-suffering and severity until those 
who are entirely disobedient shall be again separated from it* 
• • • That the injunction, ' Tell it to the church,' can in the 
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first place mean only the church in the place where thou art, 
the nearest united society of believers to which you belong, 
is clear ; but the church of every place represents again the 
entire Church, as is evident from verse 20 ; and this also is the 
basis given in the apostolic constitution, which represents in 
many churches the one Church. Only thus is the manifesta- 
tion of the Church in the world at any time possible. True, 
according to circumstances, in so far as this can be done in 
truth, the 'Tell it to the church' is, even in the case of 
sinning churches, to be further applied by bringing it before 
the greater society ; still, every little individual society retains 
its right in the name of the whole, so long as it truly exer- 
cises it in His name, in the name of Christ. 

"The power of rebuke which the individual brother 
exercised in private, at the first stage, was not only his duty, 
but his right — a right which emanates from the church to 
every member of it. But if, now, further, the sinner is re- 
buked in vain by many (2 Cor. ii. 6), before all (i Tim. v. 26), 
in the name of Christ— then let him be to thee — who 
broughtest his case before this court of jurisdiction, and art 
now discharged of thy brotherly obligation, because he 
must now also be to the whole Church as the heathen and 
the publican.' (The article has here the for<:e of the plural, 
denoting the class by the individual example.) The 'to 
thee ' is now said to every one. Heathen are those without, 
not belonging to the people of God ; publicans those who, 
although within, are yet to be reckoned with the heathen ; 
the typical expression taken from the relation and usage then 
existing implies the corresponding truth in the future. He 
has, in the first place, forfeited his name as a brother, and 
his right as a brother to be exhorted, for it has become 
manifest that there is no principle of brotherly feeling in 
him upon which to take hold ; no one in the Church owes 
any further duty to him as a brother. It is altogether self- 
evident that on the further development of the relations 
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involved in the Church this implies the denial of church 
privileges, exclusion from the Sacrament, &c. . . That by 
this binding and loosing, even here, where the keys are not 
again expressly mentioned, Christ understands, in the widest 
scope of the terms, all expression of power and exercise of 
authority on the part of His Church, which He will' one day 
(if the Church thus acts upon earth in His name) ratify also 
in heaven ; this is not less clear than that the expression still 
refers most directly to what was said before, consequently to 
the denial of grace, the withholding of forgiveness from the 
heathen and publicans, who are shut out, as in the other 
case, to the assurance of grace to penitents. That in this 
decisive word all precedence of any Peter whatsoever 
disappears, and that every exercise of any power upon earthy 
relating to the things of heaven, is represented as an 
emanation of that power which the Church possesses in its 
unity, every member of it (were he even an earthly head), 
only in virtue of his union with the body. This has already 
been repeatedly said, and yet cannot be enough considered* 
The Church possesses^ the word of truth (and with it the 
spirit of truth), which it rightly interprets in itself, and by 
consequence validly applies to those cases that occur ; there- 
fore is its binding and loosing, forbidding and permitting, 
denying and aflSrming, by this word, true and valid in the 
whole and in particular cases. The Church is the body upon 
earth filled from the heavenly Head with all the fulness of 
God — i.e., with the holy love of the Father in the Son ; 
therefore, if it has loved as God and with God, so as to seek 
the lost brother, it may and ought to pass judgment with 
God upon every one who will not let himself be found and 
restored. Let us now again connect together the beginning 
and conclusion of Christ's discourse upon this occasion ; let 
us attentively consider to what a height it has risen from that 
word with which it begatr— viz., * Become as children ; only^ 
thus can ye belong to the Kingdom of heaven.' This is the 
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ruling conquering power which the Father prepares for 
Himself in the little ones. Over the door of the Church 
it is written, *He who comes not hither as a child,, 
where only children, alike great and alike little, 
dwell together, let him stay without/ But within, these 
children are sovereign in their sphere against, and over, all 
that would disturb the holy and blessed fellowship. Christ,, 
who builds this Church for Himself, and indeed alone governs- 
it, from whose supreme prerogative alone all prerogative and 
all power that are valid in it must proceed, yet says not, *I 
will keep the keys by Me ; I will Myself on every occasion give 
the decision directly from the throne.* But according to Kis 
manner of acting in all His works upon earth, in the kingdom 
of grace as of nature, He appoints an intermediate agency, in 
which He transfers the keys to His followers, and yet at the- 
same time keeps them Himself. It is said, * I in them, as 
Thou in Me' (John xvii. 23). For whatever His followers da 
that is valid, is so only in His name — Le,^ because He is 
in the midst of them (verse 20). The case, then, is not at all 
possible that they should bind upon earth what He looses^ 
in heaven, or loose upon earth what He binds in heaven. 
Whenever such a case occurs, then they are no longer the 
persons to whom the * Verily I say unto you * applies. . . . An 
irrevocable, irredeemable ban is far from being spoken of here. 
In its highest exercise of power the Church looses again pre- 
cisely that which it has bound ; it has, however, only bound in 
order that it may be able again to loose when this is possible. 
The final exclusion of the incorrigible, in virtue of which 
they are accounted as heathen and publicans, as it is requi- 
site on its own account, so at the same time it is only the 
last and strongest expression of that love which seeks their 
recovery, for the heathen and publicans are certainly not 
excluded from the preaching of tie Gospel, which is to be con- 
tinued in all the world until the end. And if in this instance^ 
brotherly love has come to an end, there yet remains general 
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love — nay, more than this, the love that weeps and intercedes 
for the lost brother. AH this might already be found in verse 
i8 did it not come into still clearer prominence in what 
follows. 

••Verse 20. — ^According to Jewish statute a synagogue, to. 
which the Shechinah of the Divine presence and hearing 
descends, must consist at least of ten ; a smaller number God 
despises and reproaches : * Wherefore do I come when there 
is no one there ? ' Yet, on the other hand, we find in * Pirke 
Aboth.,' chap, iii., 8, the saying, • Wherever two are sitting 
conversing on the law, there the Shechinah is with them.* 
Here Christ names the smallest society that is possible, two 
or three (as at verse i6, united witnesses before the throne of 
God), and ascribes to them the right and power of a church 
in virtue of His presence with them. ' He who can say, 
^' Thou and I " ' can speak of a church and can lay claim to 
the common grace." ' 

" * There I am in the midst of them * (comp. i Cor. v. 4), as 
Ihe Mediator through whom their prayer is heard, as the 
Giver of that which they ask, as the Confirmer of that which 
comes forth from them as a testimony, either publicly or pri- 
vately. Christ certainly speaks here already in the same sense 
as at John ziv. 13, 14, and we have here already a prospect- 
ive glance into the period of His heavenly Omnipresence, 
which, at Matt, xxviii. 20, He promised when about to ascend 
to the Father. ' This must signify a spiritual presence or 
■nothing ; but it is a stupendous expression * (Pfenninger). Yes, 
the as yet future spiritualisation of His presence when He 
would be gone to the Father, He then in heaven and His 
Church on the earth, and yet at the same time He in the 
j)ower of the Spirit everywhere, wherever His disciples are and 
unite together upon earth — this, and nothing else, is what 
clearly lies in these words. We ask, therefore, again : Has 
He not here spoken with reference to the future Church ? 
Therefore, of course, it is only what ye j^a//bind, for He could 
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not possibly speak of the present ; and the final ' there am I 
is only a prophetic present connected with the foregoing 
futures. His presence depends not on the greater or smaller 
number of those assembled, and as little on any locality or 
place (which, in Old Testament fashion, He had again 
chosen to put His name there) ; but wherever He is in the 
midst of His believing and praying people, there is the church 
td which He has given this power. Could there be a severer 
judgment pronounced against all pseudo-Catholicism than is 
given in this word ; and again, a more friendly consolation, a 
stronger call to make use of this power addressed to the weak 
Protestantism which seeks the- ' invisible Church ' elsewhere 
than upon earth in the assembly of the faithful, ' in all their 
and our places,' which never remains invisible, from which the 
testimony of the ' there am I' goes forth ever anew io the 
world?" 
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CHAPTER 11. 

PRINCIPLE II.— IN EVERY CHRISTIAN CHURCH THE 
WILL OF CHRIST IS THE SUPREME AUTHORITY. 

It may be objected that tliis principle affirms nothing con- 
cerning the Church which may not be affirmed with equal 
truth concerning every other society and association into 
which those can enter who believe that Christ is the Son of 
God and the Lord of the human race. To a * Christian man 
the will of Christ is the supreme authority in the conduct of 
the affairs of a manufacturing company, a scientific institution^ 
or an organisation for promoting temperance reform. 

But in every one of these voluntary societies the members^ 
determine for themselves the objects of their association. 
They can lay down terms of membership. They can draw up 
rules for the government of the society. They can reserve to 
themselves the right to reconsider and to vary the objects of 
the organisation, and to revise the original rules. Under 
these powers, they may relax the terms of membership, or 
make them more stringent. They may wholly change the 
methods in which the society elects its officers and conducts- 
its business. They may engage in modes of action altogether 
foreign to the original scheme under which they agreed to 
unite. No such freedom belongs either to the officers or to 
the unofficial members of Christian churches, or to the officers 
and unofficial members combined. 

The powers which belong to the members of a Christian 
church correspond more closely to the powers of the trustees 
and governors of a chartered foundation. The charter limits 
their freedom. It determines how the governors shall be 
elected and how their office shall be vacated ; to what objects 
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they shall appropriate the revenues of the foundation ; with 
what formalities they shall transact their business. They 
have no power to vary the objects of the trust, or the organisa- 
tion of the governing body, or the general principles on which 
the trust is admmistered. For their own guidance in carry- 
ing out the purposes of the foundation they may be enabled 
and required to adopt by-laws or statutes ; but these are 
limited by the charter, and must be in harmony with its general 
provisions; and to prevent governors from exceeding their 
powers these by-laws or statutes may require confirmation by 
some supreme authority. The analogy is imperfect; for a 
Christian church is not under the government of definite and 
formal rules corresponding to the clauses of a charter or of a 
deed of trust drawn up by the founder of a college or a 
hospital, and determining the objects of the institution and 
how it shall be gov^ned ; but the limitations imposed on the 
freedom of a church by the will of Christ are just as real as 
those imposed on the governors or trustees of a public fonndar 
tio9i by the legal instrument under which they act. 



In every Christian church the will of Christ is the supreme 
authority. For — 

(I.) Christ is the Founder of the Church. The Church is a 
society organised in obedience to His will, under His author- 
ity, to carry out the purposes for which He— the Eternal Son 
of God — ^became flesh, died on the Cross, rose again, and 
ascended into heaven. Through the Church and its officers 
Christ provides for the perfection of those who believe in 
Him, for the unity of their faith, the enlargement of their 
knowledge of Himself, the development of their moral 
and religious life (£ph. iv. 1 1 — 13). It is a society to which 
He has entrusted great duties, and on which He has conferred 
great prerofativea. 

3* 
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It must clearly be beyond our powers to suppress and 
disregard the objects for which Christ founded the Church 
or to use its organisation for any purposes which are incon* 
sistent with them. 

(II.) Christ Himself is present in the assemblies of the Church 
(Matt, xviii. 15 — 20). It is His presence which confers upon 
the meetings of the Church their dignity and authority. 
When the Church reaches its ideal perfection, the acts of 
the Church are the acts of Christ, and what the Church 
binds on earth is bound in heaven, and what it looses 
on earth is loosed in heaven. Whenever His will is not 
the first thought of the officers of a church or of its 
private members ; whenever in their church action they aim 
at other ends than those for which Christ cares, and for which 
the Church was founded by Him; whenever they are in- 
fluenced by a temper and by motives which separate them 
from Him, and prevent them, not only from doing His will, 
but from knowing it, the Church falls away from its ideal 
greatness. ''Apart" from Him churches, like individual 
Christian men, '' can do nothing.'* 

The whole power of a church depends upon whether its 
action is Christ's action or not. He is not bound by majori- 
ties. In any action in which Christ takes part His will is 
necessarily supreme. 

To maintain the supremacy of the will of Christ in the 
Church is to maintain that the Church is a Divine society of 
which Christ is the Founder and Lord, and in whose 
assemblies Christ is present 

Ham an we to knew the Will of Christ f The early Puritans 
and Congregationalists insisted on the production of definite 
authority from the Holy Scriptures in support of every detail 
of church organisation and of every church rule and practice. 
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Unless a chutch office or custom had the explicit sanction 
either of a Scriptural precept or of apostolic example, they 
condemned it as unlawful. They applied the same rigid 
*est to the forms and circumstances of Christian worship. 

It was a noble and, perhaps, a necessary error. In 
endeavouring to correct the enormous abuses and corrup- 
tions which had paralysed the Divine forces of the Church 
and obscured the glory of Christian worship — abuses and 
corruptions which had become inveterate by the usage of 
many centuries, and which were supported by the whole 
force of the Church and the State — ^they were d^ven to this 
incessant and exclusive appeal to the Holy Scriptures. It 
seemed to them that, as soon as they allowed any departure 
from the words of the written authority, no limits could 
restrain men from the grossest doctrinal errors and the 
most pernicious ecclesiastical innovations ; and, if they them- 
selves left the sure ground of Scripture, they felt it was 
impossible for them to make a firm stand against their 
opponents. 

But the principle was false. ' The Church of Christ is not 
under the bondage of the " letter ; " it has the freedom of the 
Spirit. 

The will of Christ concerning the constitution and ad- 
ministration of the Church is to be learnt in precisely the 
same way in which we learn His will concerning the personal 
Christian life. There are duties, enforced by no definite 
precept recorded in the four gospels or in the apostolic 
epistles, that we cannot neglect without the gravest dis- 
loyalty to His authority. They are duties suggested by the 
characteristic spirit of the Christian revelation. We may 
know " the mind of Christ " when He gives us no definite 
commands. He treats us as " friends," not as " slaves." 

On the other hand, some of His most definite command- 
ments, though they illustrate a general law, do not impose upon 
us any direct and formal obligation ; for they were given to 
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particular persons, and were suggested by their personal 
character and circumstances. The commandment addressed to 
the rich young man, " Sell that thou hast and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven" (Matt. xix. 21), was 
not meant to be a universal and formal law ; it was suggested 
by our Lord's knowledge of the character and perils of the 
person to whom it was addressed. We have to inquire 
whether there are similar limitations to what our Lord 
said, directly or indirectly, concerning the Church. 

We have to make the same inquiry in relation to apostolic 
teaching and practice. The apostles were, in a very 
special sense, the representatives of Christ, and were 
charged by Him to make known to men the truths which 
He had revealed, and the laws of the Kingdom of heaven. 
But it is not to be assumed that every direction given by the 
apostles to the churches of their own times has authority for 
churches in altogether different circumstances. The financial 
arrangements, for example, recommended to the church at 
Corinth in order to secure the success of a special work of 
charity may be admirable in themselves, and deserving of 
adoption by modern churches for the purpose of providing 
for the relief of their poor, or the maintenance of their 
ministry, or any other objects. But a particular scheme pro- 
posed to a particular church for securing a particular financial 
purpose cannot be appealed to as authoritative for all churches 
and for all financial purposes; any more than a particular 
precept addressed to a particular person by our Lord can 
be regarded as requiring all rich men to sell their goods 
and distribute the money to the poor. 

This is but a single and very obvious illustration of a 
principle which must be applied to all the acts and direc- 
tions of the apostles in relation to the constitution and 
administration of churches. In the circumstances of apostolic 
times their methods for organising churches, and fo,r the 
celebration of Christian worship and the instruction of 
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Christian people in Christian truth and duty, were covered 
hy the general sanction and authority of Christ ; but in cir- 
cumstances altogether different it is not only conceivable, but 
probable, that these plans would have been modified, and 
modified under the same sanction and the same authority. 

For example — that the apostolic churches celebrated 
the Lord's Supper in the evening does not impose the I 
duty on us of celebrating in the evening instead of the : 
middle of the day. Before the Sunday was secured as 
a day of rest Christians were obliged to meet for worship 
either early in the morning before the da/s work began, 
or in the evening after it was over; and, at first, the 
evening seems to have been generally chosen as the more 
convenient. That they met in private houses, in work- 
shops, or in hired lecture halls does not make our worship in 
buildings specially erected for the services of the Church 
illegitimate ; they could not erect special buildings for their 
meetings, and were obliged to meet where they could. 

In discussing whether it is according to the will of Christ 
that a church should use an organ in public worship it is 
irrelevant to ask for proof from the New Testament that the 
apostolic churches used organs. They did not even use hymn- 
books. 

The real question at issue is whether the use of an organ is 
inconsistent with the Christian idea of worship. No one 
objects to the use of a complete New Testament in a Christian 
service; but apostolic example cannot be pleaded for the 
usage, for some of the documents contained in the New . 
Testament were not written till towards the close of the first 
century, and even then it is extremely improbable that any 
church had a complete collection of them. For many years 
the only Scriptures which it was possible to read in the service 
of the Church were the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 

Nor does there seem any sufficient ground for the con- 
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tention that, in investigating the constitution and practices 
of the apostolic churches for the purpose of discovering 
the will of Christ, we should limit ourselves to the New 
Testament. What the apostles did as founders of churches 
derives its authority from the commission they received from 
Christ — not from the historical account of their labours 
written by Luke. What Paul said to the Ephesian elders at 
Miletus was covered with the sanction of his apostolic author- 
ity before it was recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. What 
he did in organising the church at Ephesus was alsa 
covered with the sanction of his apostolic authority, though 
Luke has not recorded it. The only question is whether the 
evidence of apostolic methods derived from other sources 
than the New Testament is trustworthy. If it is trustworthy 
there is no reason for rejecting it. 

Clement of Rome is a good authority for the fact that 
about thirty years after Paul's death the church at Corinth 
had in its possession the First Epistle of Paul to the Co- 
rinthianSy and believed that Paul wrote it soon after the 
church was founded. Clement of Rome is an equally good 
authority for the fact that about thirty years after Paul's death 
the church at Corinth claimed, and exercised, the power ta 
depose its presbyters. 

But apostolic precedent is not a formal law. Principles 
remain ; methods are subject to continual change. - We have 
to distinguish between what was essential and what was acci- 
dental, between what was permanent and what was temporary, 
both in apostolic action and in apostolic precept. 
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CHAPTER III. 



PRINCIPLE ni,-"IT IS THE WILL OF CHRIST THAT 
ALL THE MEMBERS OP A CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
SHOULD BB CHRISTIANS. 



L 

Proof has been already alleged that it is the will of Christ 
that a//who believe in Him should be organised into churches. 
It has now to be shown that it is the will of Christ that 
only those who believe in Him — none else — should be mem- 
bers of Christian churches. That this is the will of Christ 
appears from : 

(I.) His cwn words in Matt, xviii. 15 — 20, describing (1) the 
constitution, (2) the functions, (3) the power, and (4) the 
privileges of a church. 

1. A church is constituted "where two or three are 
gathered together " in His " name." By this is meant that 
they are gathered together in acknowledgment of all that 
His name reveals concerning Himself and His relations to 
God and to man.* Christ is the bond of union between 
those who are "gathered together;" but this cannot be 
true except of a society of Christians. 

2. It is one of i\iQ functions of the Church to deal 
authoritatively with causes of offence among Christian 
brethren. Such a function cannot have been entrusted by 
Christ to an assembly in which men who are not Christians 
have a right to be present, and to take part in its decisions. 



* The words mean this— but more. 
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Those to whom Christ commits authority of this kind uiust 
be persons who know His will, and desire to do it. 

In the exercise of this function the Church may separate 
H man who resists its authority from the Christian com- 
munity: "let him be unto thee as the Gentile and the 
publican." It is assumed that the Church itself consists of 
Christians : the man who refuses to submit to the decision 
of the Church is to be relegated to the community of 
unbelievers. 

3. The pcruoer of the Church implies that the Church 
consists of those who are loyal to Christ. What the Church 
binds on earth is bound in heaven ; what it looses on earth 
is loosed in heaven. This implies a union of the most 
intimate kind between the Church and Christ, in whom 
the Church is one with God.* The decisions of a religious 
assembly whose members are in revolt against God cannot 
be invested with the power attributed to the decisions of the 
Church. If any Christian society includes 4n its membership 
those who are not "in Christ," the power attributed to the 
Church must be diminished ; if such persons are suflSciently 
numerous to determine the action of the Church, this power 
must disappear altogether. Christ's ideal Church consists 
only of Christians. 

4. The privilege of a Church consists in the exceptional 
^presence of Christ which is assured to those who are 
gathered together in His name. But those who have no faith 
in .Christ, no love for Him, to whom He is not the Son of God 
and the Saviour of the world, cannot be gathered together in 
His name. If such persons are physically present in an assem- 
bly of the Church, they are spiritually apart from the Church 
as they are spiritually apart from Christ. To whatever 

* This is a fuller account of what is meant by being gathered together 
in the name of Christ. Those who are so gathered together are one with 
Him. 
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extent their judgment and action control the Church, to that 
same extent is the Church brought under the power of an 
influence which divides the members of the Church both 
from Christ and from each other; and they prevent the 
Church from being "gathered together" in His name. 

By the institutions of Judaism, the symbol of the Divine 
presence was assured to a consecrated place ; by the laws of 
the Kingdom of Christ, the reality of Christ's presence is 
assured to an assembly of consecrated persons.* 

(II.) The manner in which the apostolic churches were 
formed. The earliest Christian church — the church in Jeru- 
salem — consisted, at first, of the apostles and of those believers 
in Christ who met with them day after day, and '* with one 
accord continued stedfastly in prayer" during the interval 
between our Lord's ascension into heaven and the descent 
of the Holy Spirit. " Tliere was a .multitude of persons 
gathered together, about a hundred and twenty." The three 
thousand "who received [Peter's] word" on the day of Pen- 
tecost were baptized, and " added " to the original company 
(Acts ii. 41); but they were baptized because they be- 
lieved in the Lord Jesus Christ.f The number went on in- 
creasing ; but the new adherents of the Church were persons 
who received the Christian Gospel: "the Lord added to 
them day by day those that were being saved " (Acts ii. 47). 

(III.) The contents of the apostolic epistles addressed to 
Christian churches, 

I. The members of these churches are described as "saints" 
(Eph. i. 2), "called to be saints" (i Cor. i. z), "saints in 
Christ Jesus" (Phil. i. i), "called to be Jesus Christ's" 

* In tlie later ages of Judaism there was a glimpse of the blessedness of 
the nobler faith. See the passage quoted by Stier from "Pirke Aboth.," 
cnte^ p. 32. 

t The new faith which they professed showed itself in their new habits 
imd.condttct (Acts il 42 — 45] • 
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(Rom. i. 6), "faithful in Christ Jesus" (Eph.i. 2), "faithful 
brethren in Christ" (Col. i. z), "sanctified in Christ Jesus" 
(i Cor. i. 2) ; they are "beloved of God" (Rom. i. 6) ; they 
are "in God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ" (i Thess. 
i. i); they are "God's elect, holy and beloved" (Col. iii. 
12); they are '"a temple of God" (i Cor. iii. 16), "the body 
of Christ" (i Cor. xii. 27); being "many" they "are one 
body in Christ, and severally members one of another" 
(Rom. xii. 5). 

2. The Apostle Paul gives thanks that the members of these 
churches have not only believed in Christ, but are receiving the 
great blessings of the Christian redemption. Quotations in 
support of this are unnecessary ; but see Rom. i. 8 ; i Cor. 
i. 4 — 9 ; Eph. i. 2, 3 ; Phil. i. 3 — 6 ; Col. i. 3 — 5 ; 1 Thess. i. 
2 — 10, ii. 13 — 16, iii. 6 — 10 ; 2 Thess. i. 3—5, ii. 3 — 14. 

3. The doctrinal tecuhing of the epistles assumes that the 
societies to vohich they are addressed have already believed in the 
Lord fesus Christ. 

4. The motives by which the moral teaching of the epistles is 
generally sustained would have no force with persons who wen 
not already Christians. It is meant for those who acknow- 
ledge the authority of the Lord Jesus Christ, and know that 
they have received through Him the remission of sins and a 
new life in God : e,g,^ Rom. xiii. 11 — 17, xiv. 5 — 8, xv. i — 3; 
I Cor. vi. I — 4; Eph, iv. 25, v. 21. 

IL 

In reply to these arguments it may be alleged that the 
early churches necessarily consisted of those who really ac- 
knowledged the authority of Christ, and who had discovered 
in Him the Saviour of mankind. Only such persons were 
likely to break with Judaism or with Paganism, and to 
separate themselves from the religious and social life of their 
country and their age. But with the growth of the Church its 
relations to the society which surrounded it were change4» 
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and it soon became impossible to limit its membership to those 
who could be described as " saints," or as " faithful brethren 
in Christ Jesus." In a nation like our own, which inherits 
the Christian traditions of many centuries, the old contrast 
between the Church and " the world" no longer exists, and 
large numbers of persons must necessarily be admitted into 
the Christian Church who are Christians by education and by 
habit, but not by the power of a deep and serious faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

But that the Christian Church should always consist of 
those— and of those only — who have personal faith in Christ, 
and are personally loyal to Him, is apparent from the following 
considerations : — 

(I.) Its distinctive character as a religious society * 

1. It is a society which was founded by Christ, and in 
which the will of Christ is the supreme authority. Those 
persons cannot claim to be received into the Church, or to 
remain in it, who do not acknowledge the authority of Christ, 
or to whom His authority is not supreme. 

2. It is a Christian society; and to whatever extent 
persons who are not really Christians are included in it, the 
society necessarily ceases to be Christian. 

(II.) The purposes for which it exists. 

As a religious society it has to make provision for the 
maintenance of Christian worship, for the instruction of its 
own members in Christian truth and duty, and for the propa- 
gation of the Christian Gospel among those who have not 
yet received it. 

If Christian Faith is not a condition of membership of a 
Christian church, the church as a whole cannot be entrusted 
with these responsibilities, and it will become necessaiy to 
limit the control of the worship, of the teaching, and of the 
evangelistic work of the church to its officers. Whether this 
limitation is consistent with the will of Christ will require 
discussion in a later chapter. Wherever the discipline of the 
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Church is relaxed, the power of the ministry or priesthood 
increases. The Christian commonalty must lose their authority 
unless the membership of the Church is limited to those who 
have a real personal faith in Christ. 

Further, if one of the objects of the Church is to draw 
those who are in Christ nearer to each other, and so to enable 
them to value more perfectly " the communion of saints," the 
Church must include only those who are recognised by each 
other as " brethren in Christ." There can be no Christian- 
fellowship between those who are not Christians. 

In a word, as a distinctively Christian society the purposes 
for which the Church exists are distinctively Christian, and 
this implies that the members of the Church are themselves- 
Christians. 

(III.) The functions, powers, and prerogatives of the Church 
as described in Matt, xviii. 15 — 20 are necessarily lost when 
the Church ceases to be a s6ciety gathered together in Hi& 
name. An assembly that is not one with Christ is not the 
kind of assembly in which Christ declares that He is present,, 
and to which He attributes such a wonderful authority. 

But there is, in fact, no serious difference of opinion on 
the general proposition that only Christians should be 
members of a Christian church. No one would contend that 
a Mahometan while still retaining his old faith in the Divine 
mission of Mahomet, or a Jew while still rejecting the Divine 
mission of the Lord Jesus Christ, or an Atheist while still 
disbelieving in the existence of God, should be admitted into 
the membership of a Christian church. If for any purpose 
such persons claimed admission, the claim would be rejected 
as intolerable. To concede it would be wholly inconsistent 
with the constitution of the Church,- with its faith, with its 
histoiy, and with the objects for which it exists. In some 
sense a man must be a Christian to be a member of a 
Christian church. 
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The only real question at issue on this point between 
different systems of church polity is whether personal faith 
in Christ should be made the condition of church member- 
ship ; and this resolves itself into a still deeper and more 
vital question — whether, apart from personal faith in Christ, 
any man can be really a Christian. 

It is of the very substance of the Christian revelation that 
such a faith is of infinite spiritual value. It determines a 
man's present relations to God and his eternal destiny. It 
is in answer to such a faith that God grants the remission of 
sins and the gift of a Divine life. Such a faith makes all the 
difference between those who are " in Christ " and those 
wJao are not; between those who are spiritually dead and 
those who have risen withi Christ, and have passed already 
into the Divine Kingdom ; between the wheat which is to be 
gathered into the garner of God and the tares which are to 
be " burned with fire."* 



* In this discussion, which is concerning church membership, no question 
arises concerning the present relations to God and the eternal destiny of 
heathen men who lie beyond the reach of the Church, and to whom the 
Gospel has never come. Nor is it Becessaiy to consider the case of 
those who, in Christism countries, either as the result of a moral environ- 
ment which has been practically Pagan or of a false presentation of the 
Christian Grospel, are absolutdy indifferent to Christ or in conscious 
antagonism to Hkn. Such persons wiU not desire chrarch membership ; 
if in any case they do, they come imder the general rule that only those 
who are in some sense Christians should be members of Christian 
chmiches. Their condition is morally identical with that of heathen men 
who have never been brought face to face with Christ, and their relation- 
ship to God must be determined by the same laws. What the New 
Testament declares concerning the infinite importance of faith must, from 
the nature of the case, refer to those to whom faith is possible. To 
reject Christ is to fail to discover in Him the supreme revelation 
of the righteousness and love of God ; it is to hear the voice of Gt)d, and 
not to recognise it, or not to obey it ; it is to see the light of Gt)d, and to 
ihrink from it. But Christ cannot be rejected where He is not known. 
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In every variety of awful and glorious description, in every 
variety of menace and of promise, the infinite contrast 
between those who receive the Lord Jesns Christ as the Son 
of God, the Sovereign and the Saviour of the human race, 
and those who reject Him is emphasised in the New 
Testament. The energy with which this contrast is aflfirmed 
cannot be sufficiently illustrated by the quotation of ** proof- 
texts," though these are numerous, solemn, and decisive. 
It is enforced by the whole contents of the Christian revela- 
tion; by all that Christ has made known concerning the 
Divine ideal of human righteousness, as well as by all that 
He has made known concerning the Divine ideal of human 
blessedness ; by all that He has revealed concerning God and 
concerning man in His incarnation, His teaching. His 
miracles. His death, His resurrection, and His ascension into 
heaven.* 

Those whom a church receives into its fellowship it 
acknowledges as Christians. But if those only are Christians, 
in any deep and serious meaning of the word, who have 
personal faith in Christ, personal faith should be made the 
-condition of church fellowship. 

* Nearly all this is true, even if we believe that the New Testament 
teaches or permits a belief in the ultimate restoration of all men to God. 
As long as a man who knows enough of Christ to believe in Him does 
not believe, he is among those who have received neither the remission of 
sins nor the great gift of eternal life. Christian righteousness is impossible to 
him, and he is in peril of what Paul describes as " the wrath of God. '^ The 
theoiy of Christian universalism does not deny the existence of this awful 
difference between those who are <<in Christ" and those who are not; 
it simply affirms that at last, either in this world or in worlds unknown, 
the difference will cease ; but that it will only cease when, as the result 
of the Divine love revealing itself both in anger and compassion, the 
authority of Christ is no longer resisted and His grace no longer refused. 
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III. 

The same conception of the Church that requires that only 
those who believe in Christ should be admitted into a 
Christian church requires that none who believe in Him 
should be refused admission. 

(L) Christ founded the Church for all that believe in Him. 
There is nothing in the account of the Church contained in 
the New Testament, there is nothing in the nature of the 
Church itself, to suggest that Christ required any other 
qualification for membership than faith in Himself. The 
Church is His society, not ours. • It is a society for His 
brethren — for all His brethren ; for His friends — ^for al! His 
friends. To impose conditions of church membership that 
exclude any of those who are the brethren and friends of 
Christ is to defeat the purpose for which He founded the 
Church. 

(II.) Christ has made it the duty of all that believe in Him to 
enter the Church. By refusing to receive any of those who 
believe in Christ, a church prevents them from fulfilling an 
obligation which Christ has imposed upon them. 

(IIL) The blessings conferred by church fellowship are meant for 
all that believe in Christ. If men are the friends of Christ, we 
do them a cruel wrong by refusing them a place as guests at 
His table. If they are the brethren of Christ, we inflict a 
grave injury on their spiritual life by Refusing to receive them 
with brotherly affectipn and confidence. As the Gospel of 
Christ is intended- for men of all races and all lands, and can- 
not be deliberately withheld from any man without guilt, the 
strength, the safety, the blessedness, and whatever other bless- 
ings come from membership of the Church are intended for all 
that have received the Gospel ; and to withhold these blessings 
from any man that acknowledges Christ as the Son of God 

4 
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and Saviour of men is to violate the obligations of Christian 
brotherhood, and it may even imperil his spiritual life. 

IV. A Christian society which imposes any other conditions of 
membership than faith in Christ is a sect^ and not^ in the highest 
sense of the term, a Christian church. It is a private Christian 
club. It receives persons into membership, not because they 
are the brethren of Christ, but because they are the brethren 
of Christ professing certain religious opinions or observing 
certain religious practices. All others, though among 
them there may be many whom it also acknowledges to 
be Christ's brethren, it excludes. It \s not enough that 
a man has faith in Christ and is loyal to Him; he 
must also accept the opinions and observe the practices 
which have commended themselves to the judgment of the 
persons by whom the religious society has been constituted. 
It is a society^ not for all Chnstians, but for a particular 
description of Christians. It i&asect — ^not a Church. 

The polity of every chiurch has its roots in its theology, in 
its conceptions of the relations betfpeen God and man, and of 
the nature of the Christian redemption. Congregationalism, 
in affirming that only those wha have peraonal faith in Christ 
should be members of the Church of Christ, asserts in its 
polity the unique and infi&ite importance which is attributed 
to personal faith by the whole contents of the Christian Reve- 
lation. But, if any other qualification for church membership 
is demanded, the force of this testimoniy to the unique and 
infinite importance of personal faith in Christ is broken. 
Faith in Christ is the only condition of the remission of sins 
and of eternal salvation ; this great truth is obscured if a 
church insists on anything, besides fadth ill Christ as a condi- 
tion of church membership. 
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CHAPTER !¥• 

PRINCIPLE IV.— BY THE WILD OF CHRTSnr ALIL THK 
MEMBBRS OP A CHRISTIAN CHURCH ARE 
DIRECTLY RESPONSIBLE TO HIM FOR MAIiM^ 
TAINING HIS AUTHORITT INi THB CHliBCHL 

Assuming that the Church, like eveiy other organised 
society, must have regularly appointed officers, the question 
to be considered in this chapter is, whether the olicers alone 
are directly responsible to Christ for maintaining His supreme 
authority in the Church, or whether the responsibility-^-^'aiid 
the direct responsibility — lies upon all the members of tt^e 
Church. 

According to the will of Christ the Christian^ Chanrh is to- 
consist of Christians only, but no Christian is to be refused 
membership. To whom has Christ entrusted^ the responsi- 
bility of giving effect to His will ? Has Ke* given authority 
to church officers to receive men into the Church and to 
exclude from it ? or does this authority belong to the whole 
Church ? 

On the assumption that it is the will of Christ that the 
Church should have regularly appointed officers, in whom has 
Christ placed the responsibility of determining whether par- 
ticular persons have the necessary qualifications for office ? 
If, as may happen, any church officers, after their appoint- 
ment, prove to be incompetent or unfaithful, who are to judge 
of their incompetence or unfaithfulness > Is it the will of 
Christ that the Church as a whole should efect arid depose 
Its officers ? Or has this power, with tiie conespi^ding 
responsibility, been^^ested in some other authority ? 
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I. 



To answer these qnestions we have first to examine the 
place and authority given to the Church as a whole in apos- 
tolic times and with apostolic sanction. 

(I.) The Church as a whole was responsible to Christ for the 
election of men to fill various offices in the Church. 

I. Immediately after our Lord's ascension to heaven, 
about a hundred and twenty of His disciples were gathered 
together in Jerusalem. There were women in the assembly 
as well as men. Peter reminded them that of . the twelve 
apostles one had betrayed Christ and had come to a miser- 
able end. It was necessary to fill his vacant ofiice. " Of 
the men therefore with us all the time that the Lord Jesus 
went in and went out among us, beginning from the bap- 
tism of John, unto the day that He was received up from 
us, of these must one become a witness with us of His resur- 
rection" (Acts i. 2i). The apostles had exceptional powers 
and exceptional responsibilities. Their office was the very 
highest in the Christian Church. They were, in a very special 
sense, the representatives of Christ now that His earthly 
ministry was over. Every one of them had been selected for 
his position of authority by Christ Himself. If another 
apostle was to be appointed in the place of Judas, he, too, 
must be appointed by Christ ; and nothing^ would have seemed 
more natural or more fitting than for the apostles themselves,, 
as the representatives of Christ, to select and appoint theii 
colleague. 

But the responsibility was placed upon the whole company 
of believers. The Church as a whole was regarded as the 
true organ of the will of Christ, and the Church— not the 
apostles alone— "put forward two, Joseph called Barsabbas,. 
who was sumamed Justus, and Matthias" (Acts i. 23)* 
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Between these two the Church could come to no decision. 
There was a concurrence of belief that it was the will of 
Christ that one of them should be appointed to the powers, 
and perils, and glories of the apostleship ; but which of them 
was elect of Christ the Church could not determine. Peter 
and his colleagues did not attempt to decide the question 
which the Church had left undecided. But "they prayed, 
and said, Thou, Lord, which knowest the hearts of all men, 
shew of these two the one whom Thou hast chosen, to take 
the place in this ministry and apostleship, from which Judas 
fell away, that he might go to his own place. And they gave 
lots for them ; and the lot fell upon Matthias ; and he was 
nmnbered with the eleven apostles" (Acts i. 24 — 26). 

This remarkable narrative is a decisive proof of the place 
which, in the judgment of the apostles, belonged to the com- 
monalty of the Church. The whole Church was called upon to 
elect an apostle. 

2. One of the first and most characteristic manifestations of 
the power of the new faith was the sudden creation of a fervent 
brotherly aifection among all who acknowledged the authority 
of Christ : " Neither was there among them any that lacked : 
for as many as were possessors of lands or houses sold them, 
and brought the prices of the things that were sold, and laid 
them at the apostles' feet : and distribution was made unto 
each, according as any one had need '* (Acts iv. 34, 35), In 
those early days the Church was a great charitable organisa- 
tion. No Christian man was suffered to be in want while his 
Christian brethren were able to relieve him. The wealth of one 
was the wealth of all ; for '* not one of them said that aught of 
the things which he possessed was his own ; but they had all * 
things common" (Acts iv. 32). The homeless were lodged ; 
the naked clothed ; the hungry fed. For the poor widows of 
the Church there seems^to have been a common table every 
day. 

At first the whole administration of the funds of the Church 
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was in the hands of the apostles. At least, they were re^>on- 
sible for it ; though they iinust have i^itnisted many of tfae 
details to other hands. But "when l^e number of l^c 
disciples was moltipdyang/' the financial and charitable organi- 
sation of fhe Ohnrdi bioke down. Some of the Hellenistic 
Jews complained thatlhe Hellenistic widows " were neglected 
in the daily ministration." The apostles might have trans- 
ferred to persons of their ovm selection and appointment the 
duties which th^ wcsenow unaUe to discharge. But they 
took another course. Tiicy •called the multitude of the 
disciples unto thea, and said. It is jyot fit that we should 
Ibrsake the Word df God, and serve tables. Look ye out 
therefore, brethren, from Among you 'seven men of good 
report, full of the 'Spidt and of wisdom* whom we may 
appoint over this busidiess. . • • And the saying pleased 
the whole mukitodet and Ihs^ chose ** neven men, ''whom 
they set before the apostles : and when they had praye^ they 
laid their han4s onttiiem." 

As the <w^»ole Church hail lelectCHl an apositie, so now fhe 
u^wit. >Churoh >ei$cied tktmm who wetx io administer ihexharity 
of ike Chmrch. 

3. Of the manner in ivliich the "elders,** "iMshops,*' or 
^'pastors** of the apostolic diurches weise elected to office 
tiiere is no record in the New Testament. 

The statement «f Luke in Acts xiii. .14, *' And when they 
{[Paid and Barnabas] had appointed for them elders in 
eveiy church, arad had prayed with feisting, they commended 
them to the Lord, on whom theyhad bdfcieved,'' throws no 
light on the question, How were the elders elected? 

Ami and Barnabas wexe on their way back to Antioch at 
the close of Paul's first missionary journey, and they were 
visiting the cities in which they had preached the Gospel 
and formed churches a few months before. On their first 
visit these churches were very imperfectly organised. For 
several weeks, perhaps for several months, gsoups of Chris^ 
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tian converts— true churches — ^weue probably meeting every 
Lord's-day for Christian worship and for the celebration of 
the Lord's Supper, with no regularly appointed ministers. 
But it would have been perilous to leave them any longer 
without a £nner organisation, and therefore, when Paul and 
Barnabas visited them a second time, they ''appointed . . . 
elders in every church.'* The parsons invested with office 
may have been chosen by the churches themselves; they 
may have been chosen by Paul and Barnabas. All that Luke 
tells us is that Paul and Barnabas "appointed" them to 
office. 

It is reasonable to assume that, in 'the selection of the men 
who were to be invested with official responsibilities, the 
judgment of Paul and Barnabas would have great weigh*. ; 
but, considering the place and function of the commonalty 
of the church in apostolic times, it i;^ equally reasonable to 
assume that the men who were appointed to office were in 
every case appointed with the consent and concnrrepce of the 
church. 

From the epistle written by Clement f^Rome, m the name 
of the Roman Church, to the Chuxdi.at Corinth, towards the 
close of the ficst century (about Anx, g^}^ it is dear that in 
apostolic times tke whole church not only concurred in the 
appointment of its elders, but had the power to depose them. 
The Corinthian Church was rent with strife, as it had been 
forty years earlier. "A few head-strong and self-willed per- 
sons" had raised what is described as a "detestable and 
unholy sedition " against some of the " elders ** of the church. 
Clement tells the Corinthian Christians that to remove from 
office elders who had been properly appointed, whose character 
was without stain, and who had discharged their official duties 
faithffdly, was a sin. 

"Those, therefore, who wem appointed by them [the 
apostles], or afterward by other -men of repute, wM ihe 
consent of the whole thurtK and have ministered unblame-. 
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ably to the flock of Christ in lowliness of mind, peace- 
fully and with all modesty, and for a long time have borne 
a good report with all — ^these men we consider to be 
unjustly thrust out from their ministration. ... Blessed 
are those presbyters who have gone before, seeing that their 
departure was fruitful and ripe ; for they have no fear lest any 
one should remove them from their appointed place. For we 
see that ye have displaced certain persons, though they were 
living honourably, from the ministration which they kept 
blamelessly."* 

The testimony of Clement's letter to the supreme authority 
of the whole Church in apostolic times is remarkable and 
conclusive. Some of the Corinthian elders appointed by the 
apostles had died; others were still living ;t but not even 
their apostolic appointment could shelter them from deposi- 
tion by the Church. Clement is very strenuous in maintaining 
that reverence and submission are due to the presbyters ; he 
denounces in unmeasured language the conduct of the men who 
led the " sedition ; " he condemns the conduct of the Church 
as " utterly shameful." If the Corinthian Church had asserted 
powers which other churches did not claim, or which the 
apostles had not. recognised, Clement would have known it; 
l)ut from the beginning of the letter to the end there is no 
suggestion that in deposing its ministers — even if the apostles 
had appointed them — ^the Church had exceeded the limits of 
its authority. The power of the commonalty of the Church 
to remove ministers from oflSce is implicitly acknowledged, 
though in the particular instance the use of the power is 
declared to be sinful. And as the Church had power to 



• Dr. Lightfoot's translation, " S. Clement of Rome," Appendix, p. 369. 
The phrase '< with the consent of the whole dmich" appears to refer 
botk to the elders who were appointed by the apostles themselves aad to 
those who were appointed « afterward by other men of repute." 

t Pr. Lightfoot's « S. Clement of Rome." See Notes to Text, p. 137. 
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depose its "elders" its "consent" was necessary to their 
appointment. 

(II.), 7*^^ Church as a whole was responsible to Christ for the 
exercise 0/ church discipline, 

1. The power of discipline was entrusted to the Church 
by our Lord Himself in the words recorded in Matt, xviii. 
15 — 20. To separate a man from the Christian community is 
to inflict upon him a penalty of awful magnitude. It is to 
exclude him from the assembly in which Christ Himself is 
present, and to deprive him of all the Divine aids to right- 
eousness which are assured to the communion of saints. The 
excluded man is a Christian "brother" no longer; he passes 
out from the light of the Church into the darkness of the 
world that lies around it. Henceforth, and till he is 
restored, he is to the Church "as the Gentile and the 
publican." The act of the visible Church would have no 
real effect on the invisible relations of the man to God, and 
to the Divine Kingdom, if it were not sustained by the Divine 
authority ; but when a Church is really gathered together in 
Christ's name, when it is of one mind with Him who is pre- 
sent in the assembly, the act of the Church is the act of 
Christ, and what is boimd on earth is bound in heaven, and 
what is loosed on earth is loosed in heaven. 

This august power of representing and carrying into effect 
the authority of Christ is not entrusted to church officers, but 
to the Church as a whole. " Where two or three are gathered 
together in My name, there am I in the midst of them." 

2. The power of discipline was exercised by the whole 
Church in apostolic times. 

One of the members of the Corinthian Church had been 
guilty of flagrant immorality — immorality so flagrant that it 
was not tolerated by the moral sense of heathen men. The 
church, " puffed up " with a conceit of its spiritual knowledge 
and of its brilliant spiritual gifls, had been indifferent to the 
moral offence. It was too excited by " visions." " tongues/' 
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and ** revelations," by the "wisdom" and perhaps by tfcc 
eloquence * of its teachers, to care about plain questions of 
morality. Paul tells the Corinthian Christians that the sin 
of which one of them had been guilty ought to have humbled 
their pride and changed their excited self-con:^lacency 
into sorrow. " Ye are puffed up, and did not sather mourn,, 
that he that had done this deed might be taken away from 
among you " (i Cor. v. 2). The man ought to have been 
dealt with as soon as he committed the offence. As fbr 
Paul, his mind was made up« he was clear as to what their 
duty was, and he was ready to share the responsibility otf 
excluding the man from the church. "I veril^« being 
absent in body but present in spirit, have already, as 
though' I were present, judged him that hath so wxonght this 
thing, in the name of our Lord Jesus, ye bein^ gathered 
together, and my spirit, with the power of our Lord Jesus» to 
deliver such a one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, 
that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus. 
Your glorying is not good. Xnow ye not that a little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump ? Purge out the old leaven, that 
ye may be a new lump, even as ye are unleavened. Fof 
our passover also bath been sacrificed, even Christ " (i Cor. v. 
3-8). 
The points which deserve consideration are these :— 
{a) Paul condemns the church for having neglected its 
duty. It ought to have removed the wrongdoer Icom the 
Christian community withoot waiting for any rebuke from 
him (i Cor. v. 2). His condemnation falls, not on the 
officers of the church, but on the church itself— "the 
church of Grod which is at Corinth,*' which he describes as 
consisting of '*them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, 

* Some of the Corinthians said of Paul, ^HSjol letters are wei^^ and 
strong, bnt Ids bodily presence is weal^ and his speech of no aoooont " 
(2 Cor. X. 10). There is another suggestion of the value which the 
Corinthians attadhed to eloquence in 2 Cor. xi 6 : " Though I be mde in 
speeci^ yet am I not In knowledge.*' 
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called to be saints " (i Cor. i. 2). There is no specific con- 
demnation of the bishops or elders of the church ; it was 
the church as a whole that was •* puffed up " with the pride 
which made it careless about morals, and therefore jiegligent 
of discipline. 

(^) It is to the church as a whole— not to its officers 
specially — ^that he addresses the charge, " Purge out the old 
Jeaven " (i Cor. v. 7) ; and it is to the church as a whole that 
Paul attributes the authority to form a judgment on the 
moral conduct pf members of the church, and to exclude 
those who were guilty of immorality. Neither he nor they 
had anything to do with judging men who were not in 
communion with the church ; but for judging those who were 
in communion both he and they were responsible. " What 
have I to do with judging them that are without ? Do not 
ye judge them that are within, whereas them that are without 
God judgeth ? Put away the wicked man irom among your- 
selves." 

{c) Paul does not on his own authority exclude the wrong- 
doer from the church. He tells the Corinthian Christians 
their duty. He says that when they are " gathered together *•" 
he himself will be present with them in spirit, and will* 
unite with them in the act of exclusion ; but the act is to 
be theirs (i Cor. v. 3—6). It is after the remirkable 
passage in which Paul declares his own judgment that he 
charges the church to "put away the wicked man" from 
their communion. 

{d) The man was actually excluded from the church by 
the church itself.* 

* This is the oommon apiDioDi; bnt Paul's maimer of irefeiring to the 
action of the diiirch (2 Cor. ii. i — 11) certainly contains some ground for 
the hypothesis that the chnrch did not fully cany out the Apostle's- 
directions, and that he recognised and acknowledged its right to adopt a 
more merdfiil course than he himself had thought necessary. Some- 
** punishment " (2 Cor. ii. 6), however, was inflicted ; and it was inflicted 
by the majority — a minority ofieiing resistance. 
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{i) The exclusion made him penitent, and the Apostle 
believed that he might be safely restored to communion. 
" Sufficient to such a one is this punishment, which was 
inflicted by the many," or, as the Revisers have given it in 
the margin, " by the more" (2 Cor. ii. 6). The exclusion was 
not the act of Paul, which the church had only to accept and 
to register ; nor was it the act of the officers of the church, 
which the church had only to approve ; it was the act of 
" the many " or of ** the majority " — that is, it was the act of 
the majority of the church itself, and not merely of its 
representatives or rulers. 

(/) And it was the church as a whole that was to restore the 
penitent to fellowship. Paul recommends that, as the church 
had punished the sin, the church should now remit it. They 
were to " forgive him and comfort him." With affectionate 
■earnestness the Apostle says, "I beseech you to confirm 
your love towards him " (2 Cor. ii. 8) ; the sin was to be 
forgotten, and the penitent to be received back with hearty 
affection and confidence. As Paul had united with the 
church in inflicting the punishment, he unites with the church 
in removing it : " To whom ye forgive anything, I forgive 
also " (2 Cor. ii. 9). 

From first to last the church as a whole is made respon- 
sible for the exercise of discipline.* 

II. 

Why should the responsibilities imposed on the com- 
monalty of Christian churches in apostolic times be with- 
drawn ? 

The members of the churches founded by the aposHes had 
been recently converted, either from Judaism or from Pagan- 
ism. Their knowledge of Christian truth must have been most 
rudimentary. They inherited no Christian traditions. For a 

• See Note I. at end of chapter. 
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time they had no Christian literature. Even their " bishops," 
" elders," and " leaders " or " rulers " were without the saga- 
city which is disciplined by a long experience of church life. 
Nothing would have seemed more natural than to have created 
a strong centralised system of ecclesiastical government under 
the immediate control of the apostles themselves. Had the 
apostles selected and appointed all the ofScers of the churches, 
and reserved to themselves the power of removing them, this 
would have been natural. Had they entrusted to church 
officers of their own selection the administration of dis- 
cipline, and reserved .to themselves the power of deal- 
ing with cases of exceptional difficulty or of interfering: 
authoritatively in cases in which the subordinate rulers of the 
church had not acted with sufficient vigour, or had acted 
unjustly or unwisely — ^this, too, would have been natural. 

If the apostles had exerted this authority, no conclusive 
argument could have been drawn from their example in 
support of any system of polity which in later times withheld 
responsibility and power from the Christian commonalty. The- 
imperfect development of Christian life and Christian know- 
ledge in the primitive churches, and the unique position of the 
apostles, might have justified, and even required, the asser- 
tion of apostolic supremacy ; and it would have been open 
to us to contend that when the apostles had passed away, 
and the churches had acquired greater maturity of Christian 
character and a deeper knowledge of the contents of the. 
Christian revelation, it was fitting that their responsibilities 
and'powers should be enlarged. 

But in the judgment of the apostles it was necessary that, 
at whatever risks, the polity of the churches should be built^ 
horn the very first, on the eternal principles and facts of the 
Christian revelation. It belongs to the very substance of the 
Gospel that all who believe in Christ are made one with 
Him, share His life, and receive the illumination of His 
spirit. Not the apostles alone, but the most recent convert 
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from Judaism and from PagaRism; were lyranches in the 
True Vine and members of tile Body of Ckrist. The con- 
verts from JVidaism might as yet know veiy Httle of the 
large spkitaal freedom of the neir Faith, might cling tor 
the obseirances of the Jewish Itcw as a neeessary part of 
their dbedience to God, might regard a!! Gentiles — even 
those who had received the CHiristian Gospel — ^with very 
much of the old Jewish contempt, and might shrink from 
contact with them ; the traditions of fifteen centuries. might 
in many ways repress and impair the energy of their new 
life; but still they were "in Christ." The converts from 
Paganism, like some of those in the Church at Corinth, 
might corrupt the purity of the Christian Faith by opinions 
derived from Pagan speculation, and might even deny the 
resurrection of the dead — one of the great promises of the 
Christian Gospel; or, like some of the members of the 
Church at Ephesus, they might need to be warned against 
the grossest and most shameful vices ; but still they were " in 
Christ." And this wonderful fact could not be disregarded 
in the organisation of the Christian Church. 

Christ is the true Lord of the Church, and His authority is 
to be exerted through the concmrent action of all the mem- 
bers of the Church, because, according to the Christian ideal, 
all the members of the Church are one with Him. It is not 
only the oflficers of the Church that are in Him, but the 
commonalty of the Church ; and, therefore, it is through the 
commonalty of the Church, as well as its officers, that He 
maintains His authority and gives effect to His will. The great 
contention of Congregationalism is not that every Christian 
man has a right to share in the government of the Church, 
but that every Christian man is directly responsible to Christ 
for securing in the discipline, doctrine, and worship of the 
Church the supremacy of its Divine Founder and Lord. This 
responsibility rests upon the wonderful union between Christ 
and all who are restored to God through^ Him. He is the 
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life of their life. He reveals Himself tferougli them* The 
r^ht of all church members to take part in the government 
of the Church is an inference ; they cannot discharge their 
responsibility unless the right is conceded. 

There is another characteristic element of the Christian 
revelation which is expressed in the polity of the apostolic 
churches. All that believe in Christ are brethren, and the 
Church is *' the household of faith." Whatever transient dis- 
tinctions may divide them elsewhere, in the Church Christian 
men are the sons of God, and the heirs of immortal righteous- 
ness and glory. It is one of the chief ends of the Church to 
realise the ideal of Christian brotherhood ; and this ideal 
would have been obscured, and one of the chief ends for 
which the Church existed would have been defeated, if the 
apostles had not entrusted the government of the Church to 
the whole Christian community. The poorest and most 
miserable men, when they were received into the Christian 
Church, were assured that they were the "brethren" of 
Christ and the brethren of all who were in the Church 
before them. The assurance was confirmed by the discovery 
that all the members of this new and wonderful society 
shared common responsibilities. There were diflferences of 
function, but there was equality of rights. 

The dangers of this polity in apostolic times were enor- 
mous, and they are vividly illustrated by the schisms and 
party-spirit which broke up the ideal unity of the church at 
Corinth ; by the disorders which destroyed the solemnity oi 
its assemblies for worship; by its passion for rhetorical 
display in its teachers, and its indifference to the graver and 
nobler elements which give real value to all religious instruc- 
tion ; by its delight in adventurous speculation, and its want 
of care for common morality. In our own times, and in our 
own country, the dangers, though infinitely less serious, have 
not disappeared. But if the apostles had the courage to 
accept the ideal polity when its perils were greatest, we 
ought not to decline to accept it now. 
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Congregationalism is an attempt to assert the great trnth 
that all Christian men are brethren. It is also an attempt to 
assert the truth that all Christian men are really " in Christ," 
and that, therefore, the whole Church is the organ of His 
will. It is a translation into polity of Christ's own account 
of the relations between Himself and His disciples in the 
parable of the Vine and the branches 



Note I.— The Chttrch at Corinth.— The argument 
for Congregationalism drawn from the manner in which the 
» church at Corinth was required to exercise discipline isr 
met by the suggestion that we are not sure that the church 
at Corinth had any regularly appointed officers when Paul's 
Epistles to the Corinthians were written. 

It is true that there is no mention of the bishops and 
deacons in the salutation of either epistle. But from this 
omission nothing can be concluded. There is the same 
omission in the salutations of the two epistles to the church 
at Thessalonica, and yet it is certain that the church had its 
regularly appointed officers, for Paul writes : " We beseech 
you, brethren, to know them that labour among you, and 
are over you in the Lord, and admonish you ; and to esteem 
them exceeding highly in love for their work's sake"(i Thess. 
V. 1 3). If it is said that in the Epistles to the Corinthians there 
is no recognition at all of church officers, the same may be 
said of the Second Epistle to the Thessalonians. And this 
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omission is the more remarkable because Paul had heard 
that there were " disorderly" persons in the church — men 
that would not work, " busy bodies." The church is exhorted 
to "have no company" with men of this kind, and to 
** admonish " them. But no special charge is given to the 
church oflScers to deal with them. 

In writing to the "churches of Galatia" Paul does not 
separate the commonalty of 'the churches from the oflScers of 
the churches ; he addresses them together ; and the only 
reference to church oflficers is in the exhortation, " Let him 
that is taught in the word communicate unto him that 
teacheth in all good things " (Gal. vi. 6). In writing to the 
" saints which are at Ephesus " there is no special salu- 
tation for the " elders " or " bishops," and yet we know 
there were " elders " or " bishops " in the city long before 
the epistle was written. Nor is there any reference to the 
Ephesian elders in the course of the epistle itself; the only 
reference to church officers is of a general kind (chap. iv. 11). 

Nor are "the bishops and deacons" specially named in 
the salutation to the " saints and faithful brethren in Christ 
which are at Colosse," but in the body of the epistle there 
are the remarkable words — often quoted in early " Brownist '* 
pamphlets to show that a church has the right to admonish 
its pastor — " Say to Archippus, Take heed to the ministry 
which thou hast received in the Lord, that thou fulfil it " 
(Col. iv. 17). Archippus, however, was probably minister of 
the church in the neighbouring city of Xaodicea, and 
perhaps the writers of "Brownist" pamphlets would have 
said that this makes the words only the more remarkable. 

The Epistle to the Phih'ppians is the only one in which 
Paul begins by saluting "the bishops and deacons " separ- 
ately from the saints. The omission in the salutations to 
the church at Corinth of any recognition of the church 
officers is therefore not remarkable. To have recognised 
them in the salutation would have been contrary to PauPs 

5 
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usual manner. We have to ask why he recognised them in 
the salutation to the church at Philippi — not why he omitted 
to recognise them in the salutation to the church at Corinth. 
The modem distinction between "clergy" and ** laity" did 
not exist. 

It seems extremely improbable that a church like that at 
Corinlh, which was evidently of considerable size and had 
been founded for a considerable time, should have been 
without "elders" or "bishops." In Lystra, Iconium, the 
Pisidian Antioch, and the other cities in that district," elders " 
were appointed a few months after the first converts had been 
gathered (Acts xiv. 21 — 23). A very much longer interval 
separates even the First Epistle to the Corinthians from the 
foundation of the Corinthian church. Paul spent a year and 
a-half at Corinth on his first visit (Acts xviii. 11). From 
Corinth he sailed for Syria, and spent some time at Antioch ; 
afterwards he went through Galatia and Phrygia " stablishing 
all the disciples " (Acts xviii. 1 8 — ^3). Then he came down to 
Ephesus, where he remained three years (Acts xx. 31) ; and it 
-was apparently towards the close of his stay in Ephesus that 
he wrote the First Epistle to the Corinthians (i Cor. xvi. 8). 
Four or five years must have passed since Paul left Corinth. 
It does not seem likely that during all this time the church 
was without officers. 

Nor is it quite certain that the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians does not contain allusions to the officers of the church. 
Is it not possible that the "elders" or "bishops" themselves 
were leaders of the rival factions ? May not this have been 
Paul's reason for transferring to himself and Apollos " in a 
figure" his account of the true position of the "ministers of 
Christ and stewards of the mysteries of God"? Perh.-.ps, 
with his fine sense of courtesy, he was anxious not to pro- 
nounce a direct condemnation on the rulers of the Corinthian 
•church ; and therefore he speaks of his own position and 
the position of Apollos rather than of theirs. He and Apollos 
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«re "ministers/* "stewards," and "it is required in stewards 
that a man be found faithful." His own judgment of himself, 
though he was conscious of no unfaithfulness, was nothing ; 
the Lord is the true Judge. He was speaking of himself and 
of Apollos, but he was thinking of his brethren in Corinth. 
Is there not much greater force in the passage if we suppose 
that it was intended to rebuke the unfaithfulness of regularly 
appointed church ofl&cers rather than the factiousness of 
unofficial persons ? 

Finally. Paul had sent Timoliiy to Corinth, who, he says 
"shall put you in remembrance of my ways which be in 
Christ, even as I teach everywhere in every church" (i Cor. 
iv. 17). He occupied a position very similar to that of Titus, 
-whom Paul entrusted with the work of completing the organi- 
sation of churches which were without office-bearers (Tit. 
1. 5). Had the church at Corinth been without elders it 
*seems likely that one of the chief * objects of the visit of 
Timothy, especially after all the disorder from which the 
•church had suffered, would have been to "appoint" them. 
But throughout the epistle there is nothing said about the 
appointment of such officers; they had probably been 
-appointed long before. 

As a mere question of polemics, it might be in the interest 
of Congregationalism to contend that the church at Corinth was 
left for four or five years without any " elders" or "bishops." 
The responsibilities of the commonalty of the church, even 
where church officers exist, are sufficiently illustrated without 
^ny appeal to this case of discipline in the church at Corinth ; 
and if it is contended that for four or h\e years, with the 
concurrence of Paul, the church had been meeting for worship 
and Christian instruction, and had been celebrating the 
Lord's Supper, without officers of any kind, this is a final 
answer to the claims of sacerdotalism. During four or five 
years, according to this hypothesis, there was no "priest" in 
>the Church at Corinlh to consecrate the bread and the 

5 » 
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wine, no " priest " to receive confession and to pronounce 
absolution. 

Note II. — ^The Word "Appoint." — Calvin, Beza, Erasmus, 
Owen, Doddridge, Coleman, and others have contended that 
Acts xiv. 23 gives direct support to popular election.* To 
these may be added one of the very highest recent exegetical 
authorities — Meyer — ^who, in his commentary on the Acts, 
in loc.y insists that the word used by Luke {xtiporovqaavr^i) 
shows that the elders were chosen by popular suffrage : " Paul 
and Barnabas chose by vote presbyters for them — ue,, they 
conducted their selection by vote in the churches." But Dr. 
Davidson is, in my judgment, clearly in the right in rejecting 
this interpretation of the passage. 

Dr. Hatch, in his article on ordination in the " Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities," gives an excellent accoxmt of the 
use of x^H^^^^^v • " ^ts meaning was originally * to elect, *^ 
but it came afterwards to mean, even in classical Greek, 
simply *to appoint to office,' without itself indicating the 
particular mode of appointment. That the latter was its 
ordinary meaning in Hellenistic Greek, and, consequently^ 
in the first ages of Church history, is clear from a large 
number of instances — e.g,^ in Josephus it is used of the 
appointment of David as king by God ; of the appointment 
of Jonathan as high-priest by Alexander ; in Philo it is used 
of the appointment of Joseph as governor by Pharaoh," &c. 

No instance is given in which the word means '' to conduct 
an election," and this meaning must be assigned to it in Acts 
xiv. 23 if the passage is to be quoted in favour of the election 
of elders by popular suffrage. Paul and Barnabas appointed the 
elders ; how they were elected Luke does not tell us. 

* Davidson's "Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament^'' p. 158. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PRINCIPLE v.— BY THE WILL OP CHRIST EVERY 
SOCIETY OF CHRISTIANS ORGANISED FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIP, INSTRUCTION, AND 
FELLOWSHIP IS A CHRISTIAN CHURCH, AND 
IS INDEPENDENT OF EXTERNAL CONTROL. 

This is an immediate inference from the principle illustrated 
in the previous chapter. In strict accuracy it might be 
Klescribed as the statement of that principle in another form. 
If all the members of a Christian Church are directly 
responsible to Christ for the maintenance of His authority 
in the Church, they must elect their own oflBicers, regulate 
their own worship, determine what persons shall be received 
into their fellowship, and what persons shall be excluded 
from it. The Church must be free from the interference of 
any authority external to itself, and it must not be too large 
for all its members to meet regularly to fulfil the trust which 
they have received from Christ. Congregationalism is im- 
possible without Independency. 

I. 

The apostolic churches were Independent churches as well 
as Congregational churches ; they were Independent churches 
because they were Congregational churches. 

(I.) There is not a single case in the New Testament in which a , 
Christian c^ssemUy acknowledges^ or is required to acknowledge, any 
iccUsuistical authority external to itself. 

The church at Antioch (Acts xiii. i, xiv. 27) was founded 
4)y members of the church at Jerusalem (Acts xi. 19 — 21); 
but when it originated the first great movement for preaching 
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the Gospel throughout the Pagan world it acted independ- 
ently. This movement was one of critical importance. It 
marked a new epoch in the history of the Christian Faith. 
But the church at Antioch sent out Paul and Barnabas 
without asking any authority from the church at Jerusalem — 
without even consulting it; Whea Paul and Barnabas re« 
turned from their missionary journey it was to the church at 
Antioch that they "rehearsed all things that God had done 
with them, and how He had opened a docor of faith to the 
Gentiles " (Acts xiv. 27). 

This independent action was taken in obedience to the: 
will of Christ; for it was at Antioch — not at Jerusalem — 
that the Holy Ghost said, "Separate Me Barnabas and 
Saul for the work whereunto I have * appointed them "" 
(Acts xiii. 2). If the church at Antioch had been under 
the control of any ecclesiastical authority external to itself^ 
this was precisely one of those moments in which the church 
would have been required to recognise that authority. But 
it stood in the immediate presence of Christ, and was free- 
from all control but His. Its independent action was sanc- 
tioned — was commanded^— by the Spirit of God Himself. 

The church at Corinth was broken up into parties; Some 
of the Corinthian Christians denied the resurrection of the 
dead — one of the chief articles of the Gospel. The church- 
generally was indifferent to the claims of Christian morality, 
and permitted one of its members to live in gross sin. It is 
clear from Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians that there was 
no authority outside the church itself that was responsible 
for reconciling its schisms, for correcting its grave doctrinal 
errors, for removing from it any member whose moral 
conduct was inconsistent with the law of Christ. Had such 
an authority existed, the condition of the church was to bad 
as to call for its immediate and vigorous action ; had such 
an authority existed, Paul would have condemned it for not 
acting sooner. But the church stood apart. It was an Ihde* 
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pendent church. Paul, though an apostle, could only tell it 
what was the will of Christ. Whether it would obey Christ's 
will he had to leave to the church itself. He had no power 
to enforce obedience. If the church chose to retain in its 
communion the man whom Paul declared should be excluded, 
Paul had no authority to exclude him. The church was 
responsible to Christ alone. 

(II.) There is nothing in the New Testament to suggest that the 
apostles intended that separate Christian assemblies should be 
drawn into a larger ecclesiastical organisation^ under ct. central 
^emment. 

The church at Jerusalem had no control over tha church 
at Antioch; nor were Jerusalem and Antioch under the 
government of apy supreme ecclesiastical authority. 

The churches which Paul and Barnabas founded in 
LycaOnia, Pisidia, and Pamphilia on their first missionary 
journey were independent of the church at Antioch and of 
each other. In every city there was a church, and in every 
church there were elders (Acta xiv. 21 — 23), but the narrative 
of Luke gives the impression that every church stood apart. 
No attempt was made to bring them into any ecclesiastical 
confederation or to place them under a common government. 
In the account of Paul's second visit to this part of Asia 
Minor we are told that the " churches" — not " the church " 
— ** were strengthened in the faith and increased in numbers 
daily" (Acts xvi. 5). They were standing apart still, and 
Paul did nothing to draw them together. 

In the western part of Asia Minor there was a church at 
Ephesus, another church at Colosse, and another church 
at Laodicea (CoL iv. 16). These churches were so near 
together that it would have been easy to place them under 
the rule of one bishop, or of one representative Church 
Assembly ; but each of these Christian societies was directly 
responsible to Christ. 

Fhilippi was not far from Thessalonica,; but there was a 
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church at Philippi and a church at Thessalonica. Cenchre» 
was only nine miles from Corinth, but there was a church at 
Corinth and also a church at Cenchreae (Rom. xvi. i). 

(III.) That in apostolic times every organised Christian assembly 
was an independent church is confirmed by the manner in which 
the words ** church** and ** churches** are used by the writers of 
the Ne^ Testament. 

They speak of the church at Jerusalem (Acts viii. i, xi. 22), 
the church at Antloch (Actsxiii. i, xiv. 27), the church of the 
Thessalonians (i Thess. i. i), the church at Philippi (Phil. 
iv, 15), the church at Corinth (i Cor. i. 2), the church at 
Cenchreae (Rom. xvi. i). The Christians in each of these 
cities were able to meet together for worship and for instruc- 
tion in the Christian Faith, for the election of their officers, 
and for the exercise of church discipline. 

On the other hand, in no single instance do the writers of 
the New.Testament speak of "the Church" of any province 
•or large district of country. The Christians of Macedonia did 
not constitute a Church ; Paul speaks of the " churches of 
Macedonia" (i Cor. viii. i). The Christians of Galatia did 
not constitute a Church ; Paul addresses the '' churches of 
Galatia" (Gal. i. i). The Christians of Syria and Cilicia did 
not constitute a Church ; Luke tells us that Paul " went 
through Syria and Cilicia confirming the churches** (Acts 
.XV. 41). The Christians in Asia Minor did not constitute a 
Church ; John addresses " the seven churches of Asia '* 
(Rev. i. 4).* 

The action of the apostles was uniform. Every church 
they founded stood apart from every other church. Whether 
it consisted mainly of Jews inheriting a monotheistic faith, 
disciplined from their childhood to the morality of the Jewish 
Law, familiar with the manifestations of God's righteousness 

• For the use of the word "church" in Acts ix. 31 see Appendix on 
<«Xhe word « Church.' " 
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and love in the wonderful history of their race, instructed in 
the writings of Psalmists and Prophets who saw afar ofif the 
glory of Christ and longed for His coming ; or whether it 
consisted mainly of Gentiles drawn from the baser levels of 
Pagan society, with their imagination still under the spell of 
Pagan superstitions, and with their moral life still infected by 
the foul atmosphere of Pagan vices, made no difiference. 
With a courage — ^with an audacity of faith — which, when we 
look back upon it, creates astonishment, the apostles trusted 
every Christian society which they founded to itself, or rather 
to the defence and government of Christ and the illumination 
of His Spirit. 

II. 

The reasons for taking a different course were so strong 
and so obvious that the apostles could not have failed to 
recognise them. What would have been more natural than 
to have drawn the weaker churches of Judea and Samaria 
into organic union with the powerful church at Jerusalem ? 
In the church at Jerusalem there were for some time not 
only apostles, there were "elder brethren/' some of whom 
may have been the personal friends of Christ, all of whom 
had probably been believers in Christ from the great day 
on which the Spirit of God descended on the disciples and 
the triumphs of the Christian Gospel began. James the 
brother of our Lord, who remained in Jerusalem, and was 
the leader of the church after the apostles had been driven 
from the city, was a man of so much distinction that he is 
named with Peter and John as if his personal authority was 
equal to theirs. It was a church rich in knowledge, rich in 
experience, rich in sanctity. What would have been more 
natural than to have given it power to control the disorders 
and to correct the heresies which were likely to arise in a 
church like that at Antioch, the majority of whose members 
were probably converts from heathenism ? 
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Whatever objections, drawn from expediency, have beeib 
urged against the isolation and independency of churches in 
later times might have been urged with still greater force 
against the isolation and independency of churches during 
the thirty or forty perilous years which followed the Ascensioa 
of our Lord. But to the apostles the ideal church was the 
Christian assembly ; and tfrom the attempt to give reality to 
the ideal church nothing could divert them. They had learnt 
from their Master that wherever two or three are gathered 
together in His name. He is in the midst of them (Matt, 
xviii. 20) ; and they desired that each church should find th& 
bond of its unity and its defence against all dangers in Him. 

Those great words of Christ's are the real ground and 
justification of the independent form of church polity. 
Congregationalists do not contend that any number of 
Christian men have a natural right to form a church of their 
own, to celebrate worship as they please, and to observe the 
Christian Sacraments according to what seems to them, the 
mind of Christ, without the interference of any external 
ecclesiastical authority. Their contention is of a much- more 
serious kind. 

They say that when even two or three are gathered together 
in the name of Christ, Christ is in the assembly. He is 
there, not merely to receive worship and to confer blessing, 
but to make the prayers of the assembly His own, to control 
and direct its deliberations, and to invest its action with His 
own authority. He does not stand apart ; He is one of the 
company. If a Christian man has a complaint to urge against 
a brother, Christ is there to hear it ; and if the assembly is 
really gathered together in His name, if its members are- 
completely one with Him, their decision is His decision; 
what they bind on earth is bound in heaven, what they loose 
on earth is loosed in heaven. From an assembly in which 
Christ himself is present, and whose decisions He confirms^ 
there can be no appeaL 
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Nor is it in cases of discipline alone that the. decisions of 
the church are the decisions of Christ. In the reception of 
members into its fellowship, in the election and deposition of 
its officers, in the regulation of its worship, in the direction 
and conduct of all its agencies for relieving the miseries of 
the sick and the poor, for perfecting the life of its own 
members, and for evangelising the world, the ideal church is 
acting undQr the guidance of Christ, is giving effect to His 
laws, and is the organ of His will. Whenever it meets it 
meets in His name ; it has no occasion to meet except to 
rejoice in Christ, to learn His mind, to receive His benedic- 
tion, and to do His work. Whenever it meets, Christ 
Himself is present, and the acts of the church, are the acts 
of Christ. His authority cannot be challenged. 

Independency is an attempt to realise this august concep- 
tion. The members of Congregational churches may be far 
enough from reaching that complete union with Christ which 
is the perfection of the Christian life. In their church 
meetings they may often forget that Christ Himself is present, 
and that they have to do His will, and not to please them- 
selves. But to surrender the independence of their chxurches* 
would be an act of despair. It would be a confession that 
they have lost faith in the assurance of Christ that when 
those who believe in Him are assembled in His name. He 
Himself is among them, and authoritatively confirms their 
decisions.* 

* Robert Biown expressed this truth in his own daring way : — << The 
voice of the whole people, guided by the elders and forwardest, is' said 
to be the voice of God. . . . Therefore, the meetings together of 
mauydiurdies, also of every whole church, and of the elders therein, is 
above the apostle, and above the prophet, the evangelist, the pastor, and 
every particular elder. . . . And this also meant Paul when he saith 
(z Car. ii. 2^, < We are yours, and you are Christ's, and Christ is God's.' 
So that the apostle is inferior to the church, and tlw church is inferior to 
Christ, and. Christ, concerning His manhood and office in the church,, is 
inferior to God '* (« A True and Short Declaratioa/' &&)« Brown believed 
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The ideal righteousness illustrated in the teaching of Christ 
and in the perfection of His own life and character transcends 
the limits of Christian achievement, but it still remains the 
law of personal conduct ; and the ideal conception of the 
Church may never be completely realised by any Christian 
society, but it still remains the law of church polity. 

In maintaining that by the will of Christ every society of 
Christians organised for Christian worship, instruction, and 
fellowship is a Christian church, and is independent of 
external control. Congregational Independency affirms the 
enduring truth of the great words of Christ, " Wherever two 
or three are gathered together in My name, there am I in the 
midst of them.'' 



Note I. — Congregationalism and Independency. — ^In- 
<lependency is possible without Congregationalism. A church 
that asserts and maintains absolute freedom from all ex- 
ternal control may entrust the government of the church to its 
officers, reserving no power to the commonalty of the church 
to discuss and revise their proceedings. The minister and other 
church officers may have authority to receive candidates into 
fellowship, to exclude from fellowship persons whom they 
may regard as unworthy, to determine finally all questions 
relating to the worship of the church, its finance, and the 
administration of its institutions. With such an organisation 
the Christian commonalty would delegate their responsibilities 
to the rulers of the church, who alone would be directly 

in Congregatioiial coancils ; in the meeting, not of the representatives of 
churches, bnt of the churches themselves, to consider questions of common 
interest or special difficulty. It is to such coondls he refers when he speak s 
of «' meetings together of many churches.'' 
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responsible to Christ for maintaining the supremacy of His 
will. The Christian commonalty would be responsible for the 
election of their rulers, but, after the election, their responsi- 
bility would cease. Such a polity (to borrow a phrase of the 
Rev. Joseph Fletcher's, in his " History of Independency ") 
might be described as " intra-Congregational Presby- 
terianism," or, still more accurately, as Presbyterian Inde- 
pendency. 



Note II. — ^The Churches at Jerusalem, Ephesus, and 
Corinth. — It is contended (I.) that, in such large cities aa 
Jerusalem, Ephesus, and Corinth, the Christians were so 
numerous that they could not have met together as one 
church, that they must have worshipped in different places^ 
that they must have been organised into distinct religious 
societies, and that in each of these cities ** the church ^ 
must have consisted of these associated societies under a 
representative government. This contention is supposed to 
derive support (II.) from the large number of Christian teachers 
in each of these cities. And there are some other argument* 
which are alleged to strengthen this conclusion. 

I. 

(I.) The Church at Jerusalem. — In Jerusalem three thousand 
persons were baptized on the Day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 41); 
after this "the Lord added to them day by day those that 
were being saved" (Acts ii. 47); it has been alleged that 
"about five thousand men" (Acts iv. 4), besides women, 
became Christians as the result of the discourse which Peter 
delivered in the Temple after healing the lame man at "the 
door of the Temple which is called Beautiful ;" we are 
reminded that after the death of Ananias and Sapphira the 
apostles worked many miracles, and *' multitudes, both of 
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men and women," were added to the Lord (Acts v. 14) ; that 
after the election of ** the seven " this enlargement of the 
-church went on rapidly, and ** the number of the disciplejr 
multiplied in Jerusalem exceedingly ; and a great company of 
the priests were obedient to the faith " (Acts vi. 7) ; that after 
the death of Herod " tlie word of God grew and multiplied" 
(Acts xii. 24) ; that when Paul came to Jerusalem with the 
•contributions from the Gentiles for the poor Christians in 
that city he was reminded " how many thousands " (myriads) 
there were among the Jews which had believed (Acts xxi. 20). 

But (i), if there were several organised congregations in 
Jerusalem with their own "elders," it is remarkable that 
there should be nothing in the Acts of the Apostles to 
suggest their existence. That the Christians of Jerusalem 
may have had private and informal meetings for Chris- 
tian fellowship in different parts of the city is possible. 
There was a time when it was very common for the members 
-of the same Independent church in a large town to meet 
together in groups for prayer and religious conversation; 
but these groups were not in any sense " sectional churches," 
nor were they under a common representative government ; 
all the members of the separate groups were members of the 
same church, and were expected to be present at the meet- 
ings of the church, and to take part in its business. 

(2) The number of Christian converts permanently living 
in Jerusalem and belonging to the church in that city is 
enormously exaggerated. 

(a) Jews were continually coming to Jerusalem from 
remote parts of the world to celebrate the feasts. It is 
probable that many of these were among the converts who 
received baptism from the apostles, and who temporarily 
became members of the church at Jerusalem. But after 
a few weeks these visitors would return home. Of the three 
thousand converted on the Day of Pentecost it is probable 
<hat 1^ large number were strangers. Of the " many thou- 
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•sands" of believers spoken of in Acts xxi. 21 a large 
proportion— how large it is in^possible to say — were probably 
Jews whose homes were not in Jerusalem, but who had come 
up to celebrate the Feast of Pentecost. 

(3) The " five thousand men " * in Acts iv. 4 are not to be 
regarded as fresh additions to the church. The Revised 
Version gives the true translation : "the number of the men 
•came to be about five thousand" — that is, the new converts, 
added to those! who had been previously received into the 
-church, brought up the number of the men to about five 
thousand. 

\c) During the persecution which followed the death of 
Stephen the members of the church were driven out of the 
•city, and " were all scattered abroad throughout the regions 
of Judea and Samaria, except the apostles'* (Acts viii. i). 
Without attaching to the word " all " a meaning which, in a 
popular document like that of the Acts of the Apostles, it 
ioes not necessarily bear, it is clear that the great majority of 
the members of the church left Jerusalem ; that very few of 
them remained ; nor have we anything to show that many of 
them ever returned. 

{d) We are not left to speculate as to whether it was possible 
for the Christian converts to meet in one assembly ; we are 
told, over and over again, that they did. On the Day of 
Pentecost all the disciples were "together in one place" 
(Acts ii. x). This, it maybe said, is not surprising, for as yet 
their number was very small. But after the " three thou- 
sand" were baptized "all that believed were together" 
(Acts ii. 44), As yet the nmnber of believers living in 

* I do not care to discuss the question 'whether Luke uses the word 
andron (men) in this place loosely to -include women as well as men. 
Meyer stands by Luke's accuracy. It is a little curious, no doubt, that 
the number of the ** men *' only should be given ; but there may have been, 
teasons for this of which we are ignorant| and about which it h useless ta- 
«peculate. 
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Jerasalem may have been small, and many of those con- 
verted on the Day of Pentecost had probably left the^city. 
But after "the men" reached the number of " five thousand " 
** they were all with one accord in Solomon's Porch" (Acts v. 
xii.) ; the church met where our Lord Himself had taught. 
When " the seven " had to be elected " the twelve called 
the multitude of the disciples unto them and said, It is not 
fit that we should forsake the Word of God and serve tables " 
(Acts vi. 2). Where this meeting was held Luke does not 
tell us ; but it is clear that the whole church, " the multi- 
tude" — not the rulers and representatives of the church — 
were assembled for the election. In Acts xv., which contains 
the account of the visit of Paul and Barnabas to Jerusalem, 
there arc several indications that the church could still meet 
in one place for worship and for discussion. "When they 
were come to Jerusalem, they were received of the church 
and the apostles 'and the elders" (Acts xv. 4). When the 
apostles and the elders met to consider the question sub- 
mitted to them by the Christians at Antioch, their delibera- 
tions took place in the presence of the church, and the 
unofiicial members of the church might have taken part in 
the discussion, for it is said that after Peter's speech " all the 
multitude kept silence" (Acts xv. 12), implying that they 
might have spoken had they wished to speak. The letter 
addressed to the Christians at Antioch was sent by Judas and 
Silas with the concurrence of "the whole church": "It 
seemed good to the apostles and the elders, with the whole 
church, to choose men out of their company, and send them 
to Antioch . . . and they wrote thus by them " (Acts xv. 
22, 23). " The whole church " was present, and apparently 
any member of the church might have proposed other 
messengers, or objected to any part of the letter. 

It :s clear that, as a church, the Christians in Jerusalem 
met together in one place. < 
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(II.) The Church at Ephesus. — It is alleged that there was a 
church in the house of Priscilla and Aquila at Ephesus (i Cor. 
xvi. 19), and another large Christian assembly in the same 
city which formed another church ; and that, since all the Chris- 
tians at Ephesus are described as " the church " at Ephesus, 
these two sectional churches must have been included in one 
organisation governed by representatives of the separate 
Christian assemblies. 

But what is the history of the church at Ephesus ? 

{a) Paul met Aquila and Priscilla at Corinth (Acts xviii. i), 
and they went with him from Corinth to Ephesus (Acts 
Kviii. 18). 

{b) Paul stayed at Ephesus a very short time ; Aquila and 
Priscilla remained in the city after he left (Acts xviii. 19 — 21). 

{c) After- an interval of a few months Paul returned to 
Ephesus and found Aquila and Priscilla there still. While 
he had been away, the few converts he had made at his first 
visit had probably met in Aquila's house, and others had been 
added to them. As Aquila and Priscilla were tent-makers, 
they probably had large work-rooms in which a considerable 
number of persons might meet for Christian instruction iand 
worship. It was during this visit that Paul wrote his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians and sent the salutation from 
Aquila and Priscilla and " the church that is in their house." 
Before the epistle was written another assembly was probably 
formed in the "school of Tjrrannus" (Acts xix. 10) ; and for 
a time there were two churches in the city. But during 
the next two years we read neither of "the church" nor of 
^* the churches" at Ephesus, but only of the " disciples" (Acts 
xix. 30, XX. i). 

{d) Aquila and Priscilla left Ephesus either before Paul 
was driven from the city by the riot provoked by Demetrius 
or very soon afterwards.. It is certain that they had left 
before Paul called the elders of the Ephesian church to meet 
liim at Miletus (Acts xx. 17), for in the interval he had 

6 
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iHrritten tb6" Epistle to the Romans from Corinth, and Priscilla 
and Aquila were at that time in Rome (Rom xvi. 3). When 
Aquila and. Priscilla left Ephesus the church in their house 
would probably be united with the church which had met in 
the school of Tyrannus. We therefore find in Acts xx. 17 
that from Miletus Paul " sent to Ephesus to call to him the 
elders," not "of the churches "—but "of the church." 

"In connection with this point it should be specially- 
noticed that the term church is never applied to the whole- 
body of converts in a town where any of the persons havings 
churches in their houses then resided. Accordingly, when Aquila 
and Priscilla lived in Rome, ... the entire company of 
believers in the imperial city is not styled the church of Rome 
or at Rome contemporaneously with the existence of a church 
in Aquila and Priscilla's house (compare the Epistle to the 
Romans, xvi. 5, and the entire letter). So also in the case of 
Philemon. At the time a church is said to be in his house 
there is no mention of the church at Colosse. The example of 
Nymphas at Laodicea is apparently an exception, but not 
really so, unless it can be proved that he lived in the city^ 
father than in its vicinity" (Davidson's "Ecclesiastical Polityr 
of the New Testament," Second Edition, p. 83). 

(III.) The Church at Corinth, — ^The principal grounds oiv 
which it is maintained that the church at Corinth was a group* 
of churches under the government of a supreme representative 
body are {a) the large number of Christians in the city, who, 
it is alleged, could not have met as one congregation ; {}>): 
the distinct recognition of several "churches" in i Cor. 
xiv. 34, which in the Authorized Version reads, "Let your 
women keep silence in the churches." In reply to {a) it is 
sufl5cient to remark that we have no proof at all that the 
Corinthian Christians were so numerous that they could not. 
meet together as one church. In reply to (i) it may be fairly 
Argued that Paul is stating a law oa which he insists in alV 
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charches. " But if his intention had been general, should 
he not have used throughout a general phraseology ? Would 
he not have said, ' Let wmnen keep silence in the churches ' ? 
Why your women, if he did not mean M«r women in par- 
ticular?" This rejoinder is very fiair, but its force dis- 
.appears on the discovery that, in the true reading of the text, 
the "your "is not found. In the Revised Version the pas- 
sage reads, *< Let the women keep silence in the churches." 

However large the church at Corinth may have been, Paul 
Speaks of all its members as meeting together in one place. 
** If, therefore, the whole church be assembled together, and 
all speak witih toiigQeSy" &c. (i Cor. xiv. 23). 

n. 

The large nnmber of religious teatdters in -eadi of these 
three churches is supposed to support the theory that each of 
them consisted of a number of separate chmtdies included in 
one large ecclesiastical organisation, and under a. common 
government. 

But this argument rests upon a misconception of the 
" ministries " of the primitive churches. Every church had 
several "elders " or " bishops;" but at iirst it was not necessary 
that all of them should be able to teach. They shared between 
them the general care of the Christian community. In some 
of the churches there were several " prophets ; " but every 
** prophet" did not "prophesy" every time the church as- 
sembled. Nor is there any reason to suppose that all the 
"teachers" taught the church whenever it met for worship 
and fellowship. The power to teach came to be one of 
the necessary qualifications of "the bishop" (i Tim. iii. 2); 
but there were " teachers '* who were not " bishops," and who 
had no official position in the church. In the free as- 
semblies of the church, prophets and' teachers used their 
several gifts for the insto^uctioU' and -edifi^tion of their 

6* 
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brethren, but they had no official appointment, and their 
services were, in all probabilitj, only occasional. 

To argue that, because there were many "teachers" in 
Corinth, Ephesas, or Jerusalem, there must have been many 
churches in the city is to forget that, though in a modern 
church there is generally only one teacher — the pastor — in a 
large apostolic church there were probably many " teachers," 
as well as " prophets," " elders," and " deacons " 

Note II.— -The Council at Jerusalem.— The appeal of 
the church at Antioch to ''the apostles and elders" at 
Jerusalem, on the question whether Christian converts from 
heathenism were under any obligation to submit to circum- 
•cision and observe the laws of Moses, is regarded by some as 
.a decisive proof that in apostolic times separate churches 
were under the authority of "councils," or representative 
•" synods," and were, therefore, not independent. An exami- 
nation of the narrative in Acts xv. will show that the assembly 
to which the question was submitted, and in which it was 
discussed, was neither a "council" of bishops nor a repre- 
sentative "synod"; and the appeal proves nothing against 
the Independency of apostolic churches. 

There were Jewish Christians who insisted that the cere- 
monies and institutions of Judaism, established by God 
Himself, had not been abolished by our Lord Jesus Christ. 
They contended that the Jews were still the elect race, and 
that it was inconceivable that they had lost their ancient pre- 
rogatives by the fulfilment of the prophecies which had been 
the solace and glory of their fathers for more than two 
thousand years. If heathen men desired to share the 
blessings of the Divine Kingdom which the Jewish Messiah 
had established, they must observe Jewish laws and customs. 
"Certain men" holding these opinions "came down from 
judea" to Antioch, "and taught the brethren, saying, 
£xcept ye be circumcised after the custom of Moses, ye 
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cannot be saved" (Acts xv. i). They appear to have 
alleged the authority of the church at Jerusalem for these 
opinions (Acts xv. 24, 25) ; and they were able to maintain 
with perfect truth that, whatever Paul and Barnabas might 
teach, the Christians at Jerusalem, among whom were several 
of the original apostles and many other of the personal 
friends of the Lord Jesus Christ, observed the laws of Moses. 
The position of the Judaisers was a strong position, and the 
evangelisation of the whole of the heathen world was 
arrested by the controversy. If there was a real conflict 
between Paul and Barnabas on the one side, and the Christians 
at Jerusalem on the other, it would seem the safer course 
for the recent converts from heathenism at Antioch to adhere 
to the faith and practice of the older and more powerful 
church. 

The way in which it was resolved to settle the question 
was simple and obvious. The Judaisers maintained that '' the 
apostles " and " elders " at Jerusalem were on their side. A 
deputation was sent from Antioch to Jerusalem to learn 
whether this was a fact. 

When Paul and Barnabas reached Jerusalem the church 
met to receive them, the apostles and elders being present ; 
and they told the story of the triumphs of the Faith among 
the Gentiles. They began, no doubt, with the revelation of 
the Divine will to the church at Antioch : " As they ministered 
to the' Lord, and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, Separate Me 
Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them '' 
(Actsxiii.2). Then came the account of their preaching in 
C3rprus, in Pamphylia, in Pisidia, and in Lycaonia, and of the 
churches which they had founded in these countries. We can 
imagine the joy and thankfulness with which the story was 
listened to. '' But there rose up certaih of the sect of the 
Pharisees who believed, saying, It is needful to circumcise 
them, and to charge them to keep the law of Moses '^ 
(Acts XV. s). 
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Another meeting was hdd. The appeal had been to ^^tne 
apostles and the elders," and Luke teU^ its tha^ '* the apostles 
and'theeklerswAfo^atbered together to costsidi^this matteit," 
bat the vrkolexhnrdi was preseaL There was ^eat difference 
of opinion, shairp discussion^ '^'miirji' questioning '^ (Acts xv. 
6, 7). Peter's speech, in which late reminded the church that, [* 
while he waspreaching to GentUes-^^omeHus and his friends . 
—God " bare them witness, giving them the Holy Ghost, even "^ 
as He did unto us'^ (Acts xv. 7, 8), appears to have silenced, 
if it did not 'Convince, the Judaisers^Acts xv. 12). Barnabas 
and Panl once more rehearsed '' what signs and wonders God 
had wrought among the (^entiles by them," and this time 
they were heard without protest (Acts xv. 12, 13). James 
then proposed what may be described as articles of peace 
between the Jewish and Gentile Christians. The Jewish 
Christians might contitiue.to observe their national customs, 
but, said James, '' my jud:gment is, that wetDou^le not them 
which from junong the Gentiles turn to God" (Acts xv. 19). 
There were, however, some practices so hateful to the Jews 
that, unless the Christian Gentiles avoided them, there could 
be no free, jsocial relations between the two sections of the 
Church. James thenefore recommends that the Christian 
Gentiles should be as^d **to abstain from the pollutions of 
idols • • • and frpm what is strangled, and from blood.'' 
To these ritual. requireimcaDts he adds a moral one. Sensual 
sins were appadlingly common in the Pagan world, and James 
thinks that £¥eii Christian converts from Paganism are not 
likely to share the Jewish abh<MTenceof these foul offences, 
and he i^oposes that they should also be required to abstain 
from '' fornication" (Actsxv* 20). 

These proposab secured the conourrenoe of the whole 
church* The rcburch was convinced that they expressed not 
merely its own judgment, but the judgment of the Holy 
Spirit* and th^ were embodied in a letter addressed to ''the 
brethren which are of the Gentiles in Antioch and Syria, aivd 
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Cilicia." • In this letter the teaching of those who have 
"troubled** the Christians at Antioch is repudiated, and 
" our beloved Barnabas and Paul*' are spoken of Y^ith honour 
as " men that have hazarded their lives for the n^m^ of our 
Lord Jesus Christ '* <Acts xv, 24, 25), ■ 

I. It is clear that this assembly was not a represtnlaiive 
synod, 

(I.) The church at Antioch appealed tp " the apostles and i 
the elders " at Jerusalem to learn whether it was with their 
authority that certain men wJ^o came down from Jud^a had 
taught that unless the Gentile Christians were " circumcised 
after the custom of Moses " they could not be saved. 

(II.) It was " the apostles and the elders" and "the Vj^ole 
church" (Acts xv. 22) at Jerusalem that considered the 
question, and answered it. 

(III.) There is not the slightest hint tl^at any church outside 
the city of Jerusalem was invited to send representatives to 
the assembly. Paul and Barnabas, with their friends from the 
church at Antioch (Acts xv. 2), came alone. There is nothing 
to suggest that they were accompanied by represenjt^tives from 
the churches of Syria and Cilicia who were to'^take part in 
-deciding the controversy. Even the church at Antioch was 
not " represented " in the assembly.- P^ul apd Barnabas and 
•their friends were wliat we should call the appellant,s ; they 
were not present in Jerusalem to express their own judgment 

* In the Authorized Version the letter is 'W'ritten in the name of •* the 
apostles and elders and brethren.** In the text of the Revisers the •• jmd "• 
is omitted, and the version reaid^^*' Xlip apostks and the elder brethren, 
unto the brethren which are of the Gentiles," &c. As it ^ cl^ar that the 
" brethren,*' «« the multitude," " thp church,'* were present at the dis- 
<:ussion of the whole question, and as at the first meeting, if not at the 
second, other persons besides «* the apostles and the ciders " took part 
in the debate (Acts xv. 5), the change is of no great importance. But it 
is at least doubtful whether the text of the .Revisers, though supported 
by high MS. authority, is accurate. Tischendorf retains the ''acd;** 
Lachmann rejects it. 
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on the question, but to ask for the judgment of "the apostles- 
and the elders" of the church in that city. The letter in 
which the decision of the assembly was recorded was not 
theirs ; it is the letter of the persons to whom, in the name 
of the church at Antioch, they had appealed, and they are 
described as " our beloved Barnabas and Paul, men that have 
hazarded their lives for the name of the Lord Jesus ; " and 
the letter was sent to Antioch, not by Paul and Barnabas* 
but by Judas and Silas, who were prominent members of the 
church at Jerusalem (Acts zv. 22}. 

II. It is clear that the assembly was not a " council." If it 
had been a " council " the bishops of the churches scattered 
over Asia Minor ought to have been present, but these- 
churches learnt the decisions of the assembly from Paul 
and Barnabas— not from their own bishops (Acts xvi. 4). 
Nor does it appear that even the bishops of any churches ia 
the immediate neighbourhood of Jerusalem were present. 
The decrees were the decrees of ** the apostles and elders 
that were in Jerusalem." 

The whole story, apart from modem controversies, is per- 
fectly simple. Certain Jewish Christians, who had come 
down to Antioch, insisted that the Gentile converts could not 
be saved unless they submitted to circumcision and kept the 
laws of Moses ; and they said that they had the authority of 
the great mother-church at Jerusalem on their side. Paul 
and Barnabas and some others were appointed to go to 
Jerusalem to learn whether this was true. A synod would 
have been of no use. A "council" would have been 
of no use. It was not the opinion of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the churches of Syria, Cilicia, Phoenicia, and 
Samaria that was wanted. It was not the opinion of the bishops 
of those churches that was wanted. The question to be deter- 
mined was whether the church at Jerusalem, and especially 
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the apostles who were living there and the elders of the church, 
supported the Judaisers. The apostles and the elders and 
the church gave a clear and definite answer to the question. 
The assembly was not a "synod"; neither was it a " council," 
It was the meeting of a single church which had been asked 
to declare whether, as a matter of fact, certain persons had 
spoken with its authority. And, as it was the great Jewish 
church, advantage was taken of the discussion to state the 
terms on which Jewish Christians could live peaceably wiUf 
Christian converts from heathenism* 
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Cburcb 0fiKcer0« 

CHAPTER L 
THE PASTORATE OF THE APOSTOLIC CHURCHES. 

I. 

*(!.) In the persecution which follawi^c} the martyrdom of 
Stephen the members of the church at Jerusalem w^re " all 
scattered abroad throughout the regions of Judea and 
San^ana, except the apostles" (Act$ viii. i). After the 
martyrdom of James the apostles themselves left Jerusalem, 
and the contributions which Paul and Barnabas brought 
from Antioch for the relief of the brethren in Judea who 
were suffering from famine were entrusted to the "eldeff^." 
of the church (Acts xL 27 — 30);* Whether the " elders " 

* It is as9uned that the martjrrdom of James and the imprisonment and 
release of Peter, which Luke narrates in Acts xii., were contemporane- 
ous nirith some of the events narrated in the preceding chapter. He says 
that the martyrdom and unprisomneat happened ''about that time" 
(Acts zii. i). This appears to be the explanation of Paul's omission of 
■any reference to this visit in GaL i. and ii In that epistle he is vindi- 
•catii^ the independence of his apostolic commission, and explaining 
his relations to the original apostles, not giving an account of all his 
lourojeys after his conversion. The apostles had left the dty when he and 
Barnabas came with the contributions from Antioch 4 they saw only the 
"** elders ;" it was therefore unnecessary that the visit should b^ mentipnod* 
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were appointed before or after the death of James there is 
nothing to indicate. But from that time Jerusalem ceaset} 
to be the home of the apostles ; some of them visited the 
city occasionally and remained there for a longer or shorter 
time, but their principal duties lay elsewhere. The church 
was deprived of its apostolic leaders, and was in charge of 
" elders " or "presbyters." ♦ 

Paul and Barnabas appointed ** elders*^ or "presbyters'* 
in every church that they founded in Lycia, Pamphylia, 
Pisidia, and Lycaonia (Acts xiv. 23). There were *' elders** 
in the church at Ephesus (Acts xx. 17). Titus was directed 
to appoint ^* elders** in every city of Crete (Titus i. 5). 

(II.) In churches consisting chiefly of Gentiles — but never 
in churches consisting chiefly of Jews — the "elders" are 
sometimes called ** bishops** (Acts xx. 28; Phil. i. i), and, in 
his Epistles to Timothy and Titus, Paul describes what 
sort of men "bishops" ought to.be (i Tim. iii, i — 7; 
Titus i. 7—9). 

" Bishops " and " elders " discharged the same functions 
and held the same rank. That these two titles denoted the 
same office is certain. 

• " This later perseaition was the signal for the dispersion of the Twelve 
on a wider mission. Since Jerusalem would no longer be their home 
as hitherto, it became necessary to provide for the permanent direction of 
the church there, and for this purpose the usual government of the 
synagogue would be adopted. Now, at all events, for the first time we 
read of 'presbyters' in connection with the Christian brotherhood at 
Jerusalem. From this time forward all official communications with the 
mother-church are carried on through their intervention. To the 
presbyters Barnabas and Saul bear the alms contributed by the Gentile 
churdies (Acts zi. 20). The presbyters are persistently associated with 
the apostles— in convening the congress, in the superscription of the 
decree, and in the general settlement of the dispute between the Jewish 
and GentUe Christians (Acts zv. 2, 4, 6, 22, 23 ; zvi 4). By the pres- 
byters St. Paul was received many years later on his last visit to Jerusalem^ 
and to them he gives an account of his missionaiy labours and triumphs '* 
(Lightfooty " Philippians," p. 191). 
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(1) Paul invited the ** elders*^ or "presbyters" of the 
church at Ephesus to meet him at Miletus. When they came 
he said to them, " Take heed unto yourselves and to all the 
flock, in the which the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops " 
(Acts XX. 28). 

(2) Paul directs Titus to appoint '* elders " in every city, 
and goes on to say, '' If any man is blameless, the husband of 
one wife, having children that believe, who are not accused 
of riot or unruly. For the bishop must be blameless," &c. 
(Titus i. 5—7). If the " elder" and the " bishop " had not 
been the same, this account of the qualifications of the bishop 
would have been irrelevant. 

(3) In Paul's First Epistle to Timothy, after describing the 
qualifications of a " bishop" (chap. iii. 1—7), he passes on to 
describe the qualifications of "deacons" (chap. iii. 8—13). 
Of " elders " he says nothing. If there had been three grades 
of office in the church — bishops, presbyters or elders, and 
deacons — it seems unlikely that the qualifications necessary 
for an elder should have been omitted. Later in the epistle, 
having occasion to speak of certain church officers, he de- 
scribes them as "elders" (chap. v. 17 — 19.) Thesfe were 
not the deacons —the servants of the church— but its rulers 
and teachers. " Let the elders that rule well be counted 
worthy of double honour, especially those who labour in the 
word and in teaching (chap. v. 17). They were "bishops" 
or " overseers." 

(4) In the Epistle to the Philippians Paul salutes "the 
bishops and deacons " (chap. i. i). Had there been "elders" 
in the church, as distinguished from " bishops," it is incon* 
ceivable that Paul should not have mentioned them. 

(s) Peter, addressing the "elders" of the churches to 
which he is writing, charges them to " Tend the flock of God 
. • . exercising the oversight \Julfillingthe office of bishops']^ 
not of constraint, but willingly, according unto God " (i Pet. 
V. 1, 2). The work of an elder was the work of a bishop. 
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(6) Although Paul speaks of '*bisho|>s and deaccms'^ 
(Phil. i. because these were distinct and different oflSces 
neither he nor any other New Testament writer ever speaks 
of *• bishops " and " presbyters " or *• elders." 

(III.) In Eph. iv. 1 1 these same church officers are described 
as ** pastors und teachers ^ That these are the " elders " or 
** bishops " of the churches appears — 
* (i) From the omission of any other reference to " elders " 
or "bishops" in this passage. - 

(2) From the terms in which the work of "bishops" or 
•'elders" is d^cribed both by Paul and by Peter. In his 
address to the Ephesian " elders " Paul speaks of their work as 
the work of "shepherds" or "pastors": "Take heed unto 
yourselves and to all ^q flocks in which the Holy Spirit hath 
made you bishops to foed \jo act as pastors to] the Chmrch of 
God " (Acts XX. 28). And in Peter's charge to " elders " he 
says, **Tend [act as pastors to] the flock of God" (i Pct.i. 2). 

(IV.) Elsewhere " bishops," " elders," " pastors," are de- 
scribed more generally as '^presidents** and "rK/(?/T" of the 
churches : " We beseech you, brethren, to know them that 
labour among ^00, and are over you in the Lord, 3nd admonish 
you" (i Thess. v. 12) ; " Obey them that have the rule (nnr you, 
and submit to them, for they watch in behalf of your souls "" 
(Heb. xiii. 17); "Salute all them that have the rule over 
you" (Heb. xiii. 24). These passages efvidently refer to 
church officers that were invested with a certain authority 
ovet the church ; and the only officers to whom this authority 
is attributed elsewhere are the "bishops," "elders," and 
"pastors." 

It appears, tlhdrefcFre, that in the New Testament the same 
dmrdi 'officfers afe described as " elders," " bishops," " pastor* 
aiidlefecWers," ** presidents," ** Ttders." 
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II. 

It also appears that it was usual for every church — ^that is,, 
every separate assembly and society of believers in Christ — 
to have several of these officers. Paul and Barnabas did not 
appoint one elder, but ** elders," in every church (Acts xiv. 
23), and every elder was a /'bishop." There were several 
** elders" in the church at Ephesus (Acts xx. 18), and all 
tliese elders were "bishops" (Acts xx. 28). In 'the church 
at Philippi (Phil. i. i) there were "bishops" as well as 
"deacons" — not one bishop and one deacon; not one 
bishop and several deacons ; but several officers belonging to 
each order. 

There is nothing to indicate that there were gradations of 
rank among the " elders," " bishops," " pastors," of a 
church. They had the same title; they shared common 
responsibilities; there was perfect equality in their official 
position. 

III. 

But equality of offipial position would not carry with it 
equality of personal influenice. That in many churches one 
"bishop" or "presbyter" should command greater confi- 
dence and greater reverence than his fellow-bishops or 
fellow-presbyters, and should exert a more powerful control 
over the life of the church, was inevitable. Among the 
"elders" of a newly organised church it is probable 
th^t there would often be one man who, on account of his 
greater age, or perhaps on account of his reputation for 
personal integrity before he r^dived'the Christian Faith^ 
would be regarded with exceptional inspect by his colleagues 
§pd by all his Christian brethren. When a church had 
existed for twenty or thirty years it would attach exceptional 
weight to the judgment of a " bishop " who had watched over 
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its fortunes from the beginning, and whose appointment 
had been confirmed by the evangelist or apostle who had 
founded the church ; newly elected " bishops " would have 
the same rank and the same title, but not the same measure 
of authority. Even a young " bishop " with an eager tempera- 
ment and resolute will, with great courage and great industry, 
would soon secure ascendency over his less vigorous col- 
leagues. Or a "bishop" might have exceptional authority, 
both among his brethren in office and in the church generally, 
on account of his eminent sanctity, or of his vehement 
zeal, or of his practical sagacity, or of his eloquence, or of 
his large and profound knowledge of Christian truth. 

While the official equality of the "bishops" or "presbyters" 
was still acknowledged, one of the " bishops," one of the 
" presbyters," would, therefore, in many churches become the 
recognised leader of the Christian community. He would 
usually preside both in the church assembly and in the 
council of church officers. 

Even in those churches in which none of the "bishops" 
had this personal ascendency, experience would sooner or 
later demonstrate the convenience, and even the necessity, of 
appointing a permanent president. To maintain order in a 
free popular religious assembly, in which every man was at 
liberty to exhort, reprove, or comfort his brethren, to illustrate 
a Christian doctrine or a Christian duty, to offisr a prayer or 
sing a psalm* was not an easy duty. It would be discharged 
most effectively by the "bishop" that discharged it most 
frequently, and whose authority the church had become accus- 
tomed to recognise. When the officers of the church met 
for consultation and for administrative business, the functions 
of the president were less difficult. But even in these smaller 
meetings it wsts necessary that some one should have authority 
to control the discussion and to bring it to a close ; and it 

• See I Cor. xiv. 26—33. 
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was also necessary that some one should be charged with the 
responsibility of carrying the decisions of the meeting into 
effect. In these meetings the " bishops " might have presided 
in turn, but for administrative purposes it was convenient that 
one of them should be made permanent president. 

In some of the churches of Asia Minor at the beginning 
of the second century the president of the church was dis- 
tinguished from his colleagues by a separate title ; he was the 
"bishop" and his colleagues were "presbyters" or "elders." 
In these churches there were three classes of officers — bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons — instead of two, as in the churches of 
apostolic times. A system of Congregational Episcopacy was 
established ; and the claims, not only of the bishop, but of the 
presbyters and deacons, on the submission of the people 
were asserted in extravagant terms. As ytt the bishop 
was not the ruler of a diocese, but only of a single church ; 
nor did he rule alone — his presb)rters were his council, and it 
was the duty of the church to obey them as well as him. But in 
the bishop the church was taught to find its centre of unity^ 
and his authority was supreme. 

This was a grave departure from apostolic precedent. It 
was more. It was a violation of the principles on which the 
apostolic churches had been founded. From this time the 
great responsibilities of the commonalty of the church began 
to be obscured ; the corresponding powers of the commonalty 
of the church began to be impaired. To describe the fatal 
change in modern language — the principle of Independency 
was for a time maintained, but the principle . of Congre- 
gationalism was soon suppressed. The Christian assembly in 
every city was free from all external control ; it was a separate^ 
independent church; but the authority which the apostles 
attributed to the whole assembly was gradually usurped by 
the bishop and elders. 

For these perilous innovations no apostolic authority can 
be alleged.* 

• See Appendix, on •* The Origin of Episcopacy." 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE PASTORATE IN THE APOSTOLIC CHURCHES 
APPOINTED BY THE AUTHORITY OF THE LORI> 
JESUS CHRIST. 

The apostles, when they fouaded churches, did not at once 
place them in charge of " bishops " or " elders." But before 
the formal appointment of church officers men of excepiioaal 
religious earnestness, or exceptional strength of character, or 
exceptional sagacity, or exceptional zeal must have exerted 
an undefined but very seal authority in the Christian assembly. 
In any ordinary society such persons would have been desig- 
nated by the society itself to official positions, with definite 
powers and duties ; and the society itself would have deter- 
mined the limits of their authority and the extent of their 
responsibility. 

But Christian churches were foimded by Christ, ahd He 
was invisibly present whenever they met together in His name. 
The members of the church were brethren — Christ's brethren. 
Was it in accordance with His will that some of His brethren 
should have authority ov^ the rest ? Were they not all one 
in Him ? Was He not their only l^Iaster and Lord ? Might 
not Christ reveal His will through the youngest member 
of the church as well as the oldest — through the man 
who had least to command attention and confidence as 
well as through the man who had most? Would not the 
creation of church officers obscure the wonderful truth that 
all Christian men are " in Christ," and that all have received 
the Spirit of God ? 

In the absence of very definite revelations of the will of 
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<>farist k seems doublftil iiriiether fiie Jewish C^btia&iS would 
have appointed 'Vdlders*' ia tlie church dccaxesponding to 
the "eldere'*''inthe fijuagogue ; and equrflytdoubtftfl whether 
Gentile Chnstians would have ^appointed ^^iOanwisk " io the 
x:hurch corresponding to the mimioipal authociCies of the 
Empire and the cemmhlees of •Ihe political, dreligtOBS, and 
social organisations of the Pagan society which they , had for- 
saken. 

Nor does the New Testament give us the impression that 
the authority of bishops, elders, pastors, was derived from the 
•Church ; or that their office was created by the Church. The 
'Church determined what men should fill the office, but the 
office was instituted by Christ ; the Church determined who 
should exercise the authority, but the authority came from 
Him. 

Paul and Barnabas "appointed . . . elders in every 
church" (Acts xiv. 22). Paul and Barnabas were Christ's 
representatives, and they gave effect to the will of Christ. 
Paul expressly declared that these appointments had Divine 
sanction. Addressing the elders of the church at Ephesus, 
he told them that the Holy Ghost had made them bishops 
in the flock of God (Acts xx. 28). In his epistle to the same 
church he describes their pastors as the gifts of Christ. 
'Christ, having ascended to His glory, "gave some to be 
apostles ; and some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; " He 
-also gave ** some " to be *' pastors and teachers " (Eph. iv. 11). 
The church, under the guidance of Christ, and illuminated by 
His Spirit, had only to recognise the men whom He had 
designated to office. Those that are "over" the Thessa- 
' Ionian Christians are "over" them "in the Lord" (i Thess. 
V. 12). 

However free may be the " obedience " which is due to the 
rulers of the Church (Heb. xiii. 17), it would be treason to 
Christ, the Founder and Ruler of the Church, to obey them at 
all unless their authority were derived from Him. 

7' 
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In the Chtirch the will of Christ is supreme. If it has*- 
rulers, they must rule in His name and by His appointment ;. 
and their power must come, not from the Church, but from 
Him. In electing its ofl&cers the Church acts, not for itself^ 
but for Christ. It appoints the men whom He has chosen, 
and it appoints them to exercise an authority which He ha& 
conferred. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

THE PERMANENCE OP THE PASTORATE. 

The functions of the " elders," " bishops," " pastors," of 
the New Testament churches were — (i) preaching, in the 
modem sense of the word, as including instruction and 
exhortation ; (2) pastoral oversight. These functions have 
not become obsolete; the Pastorate, therefore, has not 
become obsolete. 



Preaching has not been superseded or become obsolete. It is 
sometimes contended that preaching has become un- 
necessary as the result of the creation of a great Christian 
literature. Before the books of the New Testament were 
written, the converts to the Christian Faith learnt nearly all 
they knew about the history and teaching of our Lord Jesus 
Christ from an " oral gospel." They went to the assemblies 
of the Church to listen to the recitation of the Sermofi on 
the Mount, the parable of the Prodigal Son, and the story 
of our Lord's miracles, sufferings, death, and resurrection.* 

That wonderful knowledge of the real power and glory of 
Christ, and of the contents of the revelation of God in Him, 

• It is no doubt true that, before our gospels were written, passages in 
this *'oral gospel" were written down and copies circulated among 
Christian people. It is also to be remembered that *<m:Uiy had taken in 
Jxand to draw up a narrative concerning those matters " on which those 
who « from the beginning were eye-witnesses and nunisters of the Word " 
had spoken to the churches. But these considerations do not affect the 
statement In the text that for some time those who believed in Christ 
depended for theix knowledge of Himon what they heardin the Church* 
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which separates the apostolic epistles from all the Christia» 
literature of later times did not come to the apostles 
suddenly and as soon as their earliest converts were won. 
It came to them gradually through their larger personal 
experience of the greatness of the Christian redemption, 
through, the struggles of the new Faith with Jewish and 
Pagan life and thought, and, above all, through the illumi-^ 
nation of the Holy Spirit resting both on their own 
experience and the fortunes of the Gospel. While this de- 
velopment was going on — a development illusUr^ed by the 
contrast between Paul's Epistles to the Thessalonians and hi» 
Epistle to the Ephesi^is — ^the Christian churches must have 
depended for the enlargement of their knowledge to the 
limits reached by the apostles, upon the oral teaching of the- 
apostles themselves, or upon the oral teaching of those who- 
had listened to them. 

For some time after the gospels and epistles were written- 
copies were scarce ; it may be doubted whether as late as- 
the middle of the second century copies of all the writings 
now included in the ITew Testament were in the possession or 
even the ministers of the largest and most important churches ;. 
at a much later date the immense majority of those who 
believed in Christ must have been unable to procure copies 
of all the New Testament writings for themselves. Indeed, 
till after the invention of printing, books were so dear that 
it was impossible for the very poor to buy copies of the New 
Testament, and, if they had been able to buy them, few of 
them would have been able to read them. 

Bat now oar circumstances^ are altogether changed. In 
this country every man may have a New Testament of his:, 
own ; and, according to the belief of all Protestant Christians,, 
no minister, however saintly and however learned, has au- 
thority to decide questions relating to faith or practice that the 
New Testament has left uncertain. In addition to the New 
Testament we haye- a. k te rait me presemng t^ best and! 
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profoundest Christian thought of eighteen centuries. And 
if God were to give to our own generation successors to 
Athanasius and Augustine, to Luther and Calvin, to Baxter, 
Owen, and Howe, they could do comparatively little as 
ministers of particular congregations, and tbey wooid write 
books which every man might read for himself. 

All this, true and important as it is, fails to prove that 
Christ did not intend the Christian ministry to be a perma- 
nent institution for the instruction in Christian faith and 
duty of those who believe in Him, and for the cultivation 
of their spiritual and ethical life. 

There are admirable books in all departments of human 
knowledge, and the books are easily accessible ; but univer- 
sities have not yet closecj their class-rooms or changed them 
into libraries. The student goes to his lecture on Aristotle 
and Plato, though he has on his shelves editions of Aristotle 
and Plato by scholars of greater genius and learning than the 
lecturer. For a few shillings he can get the very best text- 
books in Logic, Philosophy, and Ethics, in History, and in any 
of the Ph3rsical Sciences, and he might work at them at home ; 
but even if he is studying subjects which require no illustratioa 
from experiments, and which he can inaster without working 
in the laboratory, he knows that a living teacher will give 
him a kind of assistance which he can never get from his 
text-books, and he incurs the expense of a university educa- 
tion. 

In mixed subjects, like politics and questions of social 
reform, in which moral as well as intellectual elements have a 
large place, literature alone is still less effective. Where 
action is necessary as well as belief, enthusiasm as well as 
conviction, and where conviction itself is to a considerable 
extent dependent upon moral sympathies, men must be 
addressed face to face. They must be brought within the 
range of the direct personal influence of those whose minds 
are already made up, and who are in vehement earnest for 
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the success of their cause. No political party, no movement 
intended to effect a great change in the moral opinions and 
habits of a nation, can afford to rely for its triumphs on news- 
papers, pamphlets, and books. It must have its orators if it 
can secure them ; but even a few plain men whose speaking 
shows that they have clear intelligence, an honest confidence 
in their principles, and an eager zeal to propagate them, will 
create a faith and an enthusiasm which only a writer of rare 
genius will be able to inspire. 

In the whole method of Divine revelation the personal 
element has a great place. The Eternal Word was made 
flesh, and God wajs revealed to men — not in a series of 
inspired theological definitions, or in an inspired catechism, 
•or in an inspired creed, or in an inspired theological treatise, 
but in a living Person. It was very largely owing to the 
personal influence of Christ upon men that they acknow- 
ledged the truth and felt the power of His teaching. His 
personal affection for them, His pity for their sufferings. His 
•earnest desire to reclaim them from sin, the glowing delight 
with which He recognised their penitence. His generous trust 
in the loyalty of His disciples. His own perfect faith and joy 
in God, were among the chief forces of His ministry. The 
records of the revelation which God made to the world 
through Christ are not mere siunmaries of the doctrines He 
taught and the moral and religious precepts which He gave for 
the conduct of life, but biographies; and the personal 
impression which Christ produced on His contemporaries 
has been reproduced on every later generation by the story 
contained in the four gospels. 

The apostles won their triumphs by the frankness and 
fervour of their personal testimony to Christ, and by the 
vehemence of their zeal for the salvation of mankind. There 
was nothing cold, abstract, or formal in their preaching ; it 
was not merely the expression of intellectual conviction ; it 
was their very life breaking out into speech. And in what 
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they wrote they retained as far as they could the personal 
element. They did not write dissertations, but letters. 

The laws of humdn nature are unchanged, and the Divine 
methods of reaching men are unchanged. Even for purposes 
of religious instruction a preacher has many advantages over 
a book. He can dwell on those truths of which he has 
discovered that his people have the least knowledge, and on 
those duties of which they most need to be reminded. People 
choose religious books for themselves, and their choice may 
leave them ignorant of whole provinces of religious doctrine 
and religious duty. The subjects of sermons are not chosen 
by the congregation ; and a wise preacher will take care to 
make his people familiar with all that it is most important for 
them to know about God and themselves, about the laws of 
the Christian life, and the greatness of the Christian re- 
demption. And further, as a method of instruction, the 
sermon has whatever merits belong to the lecture as com- 
pared with the text-book. 

For purposes of moral and religious culture and impression, 
as distinguished from mere instruction, the advantages of 
the ministry are much more conspicuous. An author knows 
nothing of most of his readers, and they know nothing of 
him ; the relations between them are accidental and tem- 
porary. But the true minister speaks under the inspiration 
of a strong affection for his people, and with a deep sense of 
responsibility for their faith and righteousness. If, through 
^vant of urgency on his part, any of them are living in 
revolt against God, he knows that he shares their guilt ; and, 
if they remain in revolt to the last, the shadow of their awful 
doom will fall upon himself. If, through his fidelity, they are 
doing the will of God, their righteousness is in a sense his 
own as well as theirs ; and, if they finally secure "glory, honour, 
and immortality," his own eternal blessedness will be aug- 
inented. He will speak to them with a personal sorrow for 
their sin, which, through. God's grace, will be more likely 
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than anything else to move them to penitence, and with ar 
personal alarm on accomit of their danger which will be 
likely to excite their fears. The strong solicitude of a hmnan 
heart for their salvation and their steadfast righteousness will 
be a revelation to them of the Divine compassion which never 
fails, and of the Divine mercy which " cndureth for ever." 

There is something contagious in a vigorous ethical life. 
A man who speaks under the power of a great enthusiasm for 
justice, honesty, truthfulness, temperance, purity, will give 
new authority to the conscience of those who Hsten to him^ 
and will exalt their ideal of moral perfection. There is the 
same contagious power in a vigorous religious life. Men do* 
not stand apart from each other. Heart touches heart. 
Faith becomes firmer while listening to a man whose faith is- 
firm. Courage creates courage. The fires of love for Christ 
in the soul of the preacher kindle similar fires in the souls of 
his hearers. His joy in the vision of the eternal city of God 
inspires their hope of immortality with fresh energy. 

There is a reason of altogether a different character whicb 
confirms the permanence of the Christian ministiy. The 
exceptional presence of Christ which is realised when we are- 
gathered together in His name is the ground of the excep- 
tional promise to united prayer. When a minister speaks in 
the Church that same presence must invest his teaching, 
exhortations, encouragements, consolations, and warnings 
with exceptional power. We are most likely to receive a true 
knowledge of the mind of Christ, and are most likely to have 
our hearts drawa to Christ, where Christ Himself is present. 

II. 

The pastoral funcium of the mtnisfers of iTie Church has- 
not been superseded or become obsolete. The work of the 
ministera of the early churches was not limited to the 
instruction which they gave in the Christian assembly.. 
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They had a moral authority ^rhich claimed the recogni- 
tion of their brethren. ^* The elders> that rule well " 
aie^ according to Paul, to *' be coimted worthy of double 
honour" (i Tim. v. ij). "He that ruleth" is exhorted to- 
rule " with diligence " (Rom. xii. 8). The name by wUch 
the elders of the church at Ephesus are described carries 
with it the idea of responsibility and authority— the measure 
of the responsibility being determined in this as in all similar 
cases by the measure of authority : " Take heed to yourselves 
and to all the flock, in the which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you bishops " — or overseers — " to feed the Church of God 
which He purchased with His own blood*' (Acts xx. 28).* 
The authority of church rulers was intended not only to> 
secure the peace and vigour of the church society as a whole, 
but the safety and righteousness of its individual members. 
This is made clear by the writer of the Epistle to the- 
Hebrews : " Obey them that have the rule over you, and sub- 
mit to them ; for they watch for your souls, as they that shall 
give account ; that they may do this with joy and not with 
grief" (Heb. xiii. 17). 

Christian men are kept by the power of the Holy Spirit ;. 
but in the first age of the Church the Holy Spirit f ave the 
Church into the charge of " bishops," " overseers," ** elders." 
Through them, as well as in ra€>re direct ways, He defended 
those who had trusted in Christ against the perils by which 
their faith and morals were menaced. There is still an 
urgent necessity for the service of those who are under 
official obligations to watch for the souls of their brethren 
(Heb. xiii. 17). Encouragement, kindly warning, appeals 
for personal service, earnest expostulation addressed to a 
Christian man in private, and addressed to him early enough, 
might sometimes save him from a life of indolence, from 

• Civil rulers were caUed " pastors " or " shepherds " by the Jews- 
(Jer. zxiii.). << To feed '' a flock according to Jewish ideas incladed the- 
dea of government. 
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gross sin, and from utter ruin. Though it is the duty of 
^everj Christian man to be his " brother's keeper," the un- 
official members of a church may shrink from speaking to 
"their brother who is in peril ; or he may not be intimately 
known to those who would be able to speak to him most 
wisely and effectively. It was the will of Christ, as shown in 
the organisation of the early churches, that this service should 
be rendered to their brethren by "bishops" and "elders?" 
and, since the necessity for the service remains, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the offices which were created to render 
it have not become obsolete. 

That the functions of the Christian ministry have not been 
superseded is also apparent from the fact that men still receive 
from (jod those specific qualifications which qualify them for 
ithis particular service, and which, apart from it, have no 
free and effective use. As long as He gives "pastors and 
teachers," He means that churches should be under their 
instruction and pastoral care. ,. 
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CHAPTER IV* 

THE DIACONATE IN APOSTOLIC CHURCHES; AMD 
ITS PERMANENCE. 

In addition to "bishops," "elders,'* ** pastors/* the apos- 
tolic churches, when fully organised, had " deacons" (Phil. i. i ;. 
I Tim. iii. 8) ; and there are clear indications that women had 
an official position as deaconesses (i Tim. iii. 1 1 ; Rom. xvi. i). 
The functions of deacons and deaconesses appear to have 
been of an administrative and executive kind. 



It does not appear that the apostles insisted on the appoint' 
ment of deacons in every church. Paul and Barnabas, as they 
returned to Antioch at the close of Paul's first missionary 
journey, appointed elders in every church; but Luke say* 
nothing about the appointment of deacons. In his letter to 
Titus, whom he had left in Crete, Paul tells him " to set i» 
order the things that were wanting, and appoint elders in 
every city" (Tit. i. 5), and the qualifications of "elders" or 
" bishops " are fully enumerated (Tit. i. 6 — 9) ; but about 
the appointment and qualifications of deacons he says nothing. 
In his first letter to Timothy, on. the other hand, the qualifi* 
cations of deacons and deaconesses are described (i Tim. iii^ 
8 — 13)* as well as the qualifications of bishops. 

It may perhaps be inferred from these facts that deacons 
were not appointed until churches became so large that it was 
expedient to relieve the " elders " or " bishops " from some of 
the details of administration. The election of the." seven '^ 
recorded in Acts vi. lends some support to this conclusioiv 
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The apostles themselves had been till this time the only 
officers of the church at Jerasalem ; but when " the number 
of the disciples was multiplying " there were complaints 
that in the provision of the common tables for the poor 
the Hellenistic widows were negJected. "And the twelve 
•called the multitude of the disciples unto them, an(^ said, 
It is ROt fit that we should forsake the Word of God and 
serve \diak(mein\ tables. Look ye -out therefore, brethren, 
from among you seven men of good report, full of the Spirit 
and of wisdom, whom we may appoint over this business. 
But we will continue stedfastly in prayer, and in the ministry 
-of the Word " (Acts vi. 2 — ^4). The '* seven " are never 
called "deacons" in the New Testament; but it seems 
probable that their election was a precedent followed by 
other churches when the " elders " found that what may be 
•described as the "business" of the church grew beyond their 
strength. Additional " elders " or "bishops" might indeed 
have been elected to take charge of this admima(ferative service ; 
but k was easier to find men with the ^alificatioBS i^cessary 
for administration than 'men with the ijuali&cations for 
government. 

In ;the apostolic churches large provision was made for 
the support of the poor. The provision was so generous that 
there was danger of its being abused.* It had to be regularly 
organised ; and, although in churches which had only 
"elders" the "elders" might superintend it, there was an 
obvious expediency in entrusting it to officers specially 
appointed to this service. To these same officers would 

• '* If any woman that believethhath widows, let her relieve them, and let 
not the church be hurdeoed ; that it may relieve them that are widows 
indeed" (i Tim. v. 16). The widows connected with a family were the 
special charge of the wife, mother, or sister, and so the Apostle says "if 
any woman . . . hath widows ; " if her sister, daughter, or mother, or 
her husband's sister or mother is a widow, she is tocare for her if she is able, 
and not permit her to burden the funds cf the church. 
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-naturally fall other adnodnistcative duties. The ^'eldars" mled 
the church and taught it; the ''deaoons" jerved it; the 
*' elders ** had charge of what we are accustomed to describe 
as the moral and. spiritual life of Ike duircb^ the ^'deacons" of 
its secular affairs. 

But even in the discharge of the duties of Uie diaoonste 
high spiritual qualifications were required. The ''seven" 
who were to relieve the apostles fzom serving tables were to 
be men '' full of the Spirit and of wisdom." Paiil« in has 
'description of the qualifications of deaconfl;» jays that they 
are to be <' grave, not double-tongnedy not ^iven t0 anoch 
wine, not greedy of filthy lucre ; holding the taysteaes of the 
faith in a pure conscience *' * ( i Tim. iiL %\ 

These qualifications were necessary, not only because it 
was fitting that all who held oJ£ce in the church should be 
conspicuous for their moral and spiritual excellence, but 
because, in the discbazge of tiieir official duties, they would 
t>e brought into dbse personal contact w^th their Christia 

• «< They that have served well as deacons gain to thauubtes a good 
.standing and great boldness la the faith which is in Christ Jesus " (i Xin. 
iii. 13). The A. V., which rendered these words ''gain to themselves a 
£ood degree/* lent support to the theoiy that, by serving well in the 
•diaoGoate, a man secured promotion to the higher rank of '< elder " or 
« bishop." But the Aposde does not say that the zealous deacon gains a 
**i£tter** standing, or a hii^er step in eccledas^ical office, but a ''good '* 
standing. The interpretation which assures the zealous deacon of ad- 
vancement to the episcopate is, says Dr. Ellicott, ** on ezegetical grounds 
-clearly untenable . . for surely such a ground of encouragement as 
ecclesiastical promotion (were tlus evei^ historically demonstrated, which 
■ai^ears not the case in the first two centuries) seems strangely out jo 
place in St. Paul's mouth, and preserves no harmony with the subsequent ^ 
words " (** Pastoral Epistles " in lacJ). The meaning seems tp be that the 
man who discharges the deacon's office well, secures a " good standing '' in 
tiie churdi, the respect and confidence of his brethren, which will enable hun 
to do his work still more effiedively ; and he will a&so become more fearless 
and vigorous, both in the discharge of his officul duties and in his per* 
«onal Chdstian life, mdbich wU. be disdpluied by his servioe. 
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brethren, and would have the opportunity of rendering them 
religious service. If they were devout, wise, and sympathetic 
men, they would be able to comfort the sick and the poor, as 
well as to give them relief from the funds of the church. 

In Oriental and Greek cities the seclusion of women made 
it expedient that these duties should be entrusted to women. 
Phoebe was deaconess of the church at Cenchreae (Rom.xvi. i) ; 
and, in writing to Timothy, who was visiting and organising 
the churches in Ephesus and its neighbourhood, Paul says 
that the " women "—evidently women holding office in the 
church — " must be grave, not slanderers, temperate, faithful 
in all things" (i Tim. iii. ii). In churches consisting^ 
mainly of Jewish converts deaconesses were less necessary. 

II. 

The reasons for the appointment of deacons are permanent* 
In a social condition like ours churches are under na 
obligation to make the lavish provision for human wretched- 
ness which was necessary in the earlier ages of the Gospel ; 
and any attempt to do it would probably be extremely mis- 
chievous. It would attract many into church fellowship wha 
have no faith in Christ ; it would lessen the vigour of personal 
independence in those who are really loyal to Him. But to 
provide, within safe limits, for the relief of the poverty of its 
members is the plain duty of every Christian church. To 
visit the sick and the aged, and those in great sorrow, is 
another duty. The same work that was probably done by the 
deacons of the apostolic churches has to be done in our own 
country and our own age ; and to entrust it to special church 
officers is to follow apostolic example. 

With the changes which have passed upon the church and 
its relations to civil society it has becpme necessary to provide 
for the regular discharge of duties which either did not exist 
at all in early Christian times or which were extremely unim* 
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portant. Church buildings require care ; provision has to be 
made, not only for the due maintenance of the minister, but 
for the adequate supply of funds for the various agencies of 
the church, its schools, and its missions, as well as its special 
charities. It does not seem to be a matter of obligation to 
impose all these duties on the deacons alone ; but they are 
duties for which it is natural that the deacons should be spe- 
cially responsible, even when they have the co-operation and 
assistance of other and unofficial members of the church. 

In England the social position of women does not render 
the appointment of deaconesses as necessary as it was in 
Greece and in Asia Minor; but if women were officially 
appointed to care for women who need relief and visitation, 
the work would be done far more 'eflfectively, and incon- 
veniences which sometimes occur in churches where no such 
appointment has been made would be avoided.* 

* Bradford gives the following account of the organisation of the churcli 
of Congregational exiles at Amsterdam: — << Before their division and 
breach they were about three hmidred communicants ; and they had for 
their pastor and teacher those two eminent men before named [Francis 
Johnson and Henry Ainsworth], and in our time four grave men for ruling 
elders, and three able and godly men for deacons, [also] one ancient -widow 
for a deaconess, who did them service many years, though she was sixty 
years of age when she was chosen. She honoured her place, and was an 
ornament to the congregation. She usually sat in a convenient place in 
the congregation with a little birchen rod in her hand, and kept little 
children in great awe fix)m disturbing the congregation. She did frequently 
visit the sick and weak, and especially women ; and, as there was need, 
called out maids and young women to watch them and do them helps as 
their necessity did require ; and, if they were poor, she would gather relief 
for them of Uiose that were able, or acquainted the deacons; and she waa 
obeyed as a moth6r in Israel and an officer of Christ." [Grovemor Brad- 
ford's " Dialogue." " New England's Memorial," p. 355.] 
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CHAPTER V. 

.j:he pastorate and the diaconate in- 
congregational CHURCHES. 

In the apostolic churches the pastorate was shared by severaF 
elders ; in modern Congregational churches there is usuall)r 
only one ** pastor." The difference is, perhaps, more appar- 
ent than real. 

For the diaconate in modem Congregational churches has- 
come to be in many, perhaps the majority of cases, a board of 
"elders." It is often described as the "council" of the- 
minister. Among the deacons there are generally some men 
who are real leaders of the church — men whose judgment oxm. 
all questions affecting its discipline, its worship, and its- 
general action justly commands confidence. They are men 
of sagacity and large experience, of firm Christian integrity 
and exemplary zeal. They have been associated with the 
church of which they are the ofl&cers through a long course 
of years, and have served it in many ways — as Sunday-school 
teachers, secretaries of church committees, conductors of 
mission services. They know many of the members more 
intimately than the pastor knows them. They are consulted 
on questions of Christian conduct. They have a moral posi- 
tion in the church which justifies them in offering advice 
even when it is unsought. They can speak in a frank, 
brotherly spirit to members of the church who seem to be^ 
losing their Christian earnestness, or whose lives are not . 
consistent with their Christian profession. When the pas- 
torate is vacant they discharge many of the duties which con- 
fessedly belong to the eldership. They preside at church- 
meetings. They receive applications from those who wish to 
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be received into membership. They officially welcome new 
members into the church. They guide the action of the 
church in cases of discipline. They arrange for the conduct 
of the more public services of the church. Their advice has 
great and legitimate authority in determining whom the church 
shall elect to the vacant pastorate. They are called 
*' deacons," but they are really "elders" or "bishops," and 
the pastor is the presiding elder or presiding bishop. 

But always, I imagine, in the diaconate of a strong and 
healthy Congregational church there are men of another 
kind, whose . qualifications for the original duties of the 
diaconate are not less admirable — men without the power of 
spiritual leadership, but methodical, painstaking, gentle, full 
of kindness and sympathy for poverty and suffering. For the 
leadership and government of the church they are unfit ; but 
they have all the qualities for that particular service [_diakonia] 
which, was the province of the diaconate in the apostolic 
churches. 

That there are disadvantages in obscuring the distinction 
between the functions of the eldership and the functions of 
the diaconate is certain. Some men who would be efficient 
" elders " may decline the office of deacon because they are 
conscious that they are not qualified for visiting and comfort- 
ing the sick and the poor. Some men,'^on the other hand, 
who are excellently qualified for what was the original work 
of the diaconate may refuse to accept the office, or miss 
election to it, because they have not the personal vigour 
necessary for leadership ; or, if they are elected and consent 
to serve, they may naturally suppose that they must attempt 
the duties of leadership which require powers, intellectual 
and moral, of which they are destitute. In practice it is 
probably found that those deacons lead who have the faculty 
for leadership, and that the rest limit themselves to the 
original work of the diaconate. It may be fairly contended 
that the modern practice is not unlike that of the earliest 

8* 
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churches, which had " elders " only, who discharged the 
duties which were subsequently divided between elders and 
deacons. 

Where some of the deacons are really " elders," our modem 
system reproduces the essential elements of the apostolic 
organisation ; but when, in a church of any magnitude, the 
duties of the eldership are discharged by the pastor alone, 
there is not only a departure from apostolic example, which 
makes the pastor the president of several elders — ^there are 
also serious practical evils. Either there is a paralysis of the 
governing power of the church, or the pastor exerts an 
authority which ought not to be vested in a single church 
officer, and, whenever a vacancy occurs in the pastorate, the 
church is likely to be left without vigorous leadership. 

In some Congregational churches there are both '* elders" 
and '* deacons," but the two offices have never secured 
general recognition and acceptance among English Con- 
gregationalists. 

Names, though not of supreme importance, count for 
something, and the customary names for both the offices 
in modem Congregational churches give a false impression 
of the duties connected with the offices which they denote. 
We give the title of ** deacon " to men discharging two 
wholly different functions — ^the function of leadership or 
government, and the function of service. We give what is 
really the same title to the chief officer of the church. The 
^'ministers" of a church are properly the deacons; the 
pastor is not its 1* minister/^ but its presiding elder or 
bishop. 
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Note. — Ruling Elders. — ^To the question whether in 
the primitive chnrches there were two classes of elders, 
formally distingaished from each other as "ruling elders'' 
and ''teaching elders," Dr. Lightfoot appears to have 
given an accurate answer in the following passage: — 
"The duties of the presbyters were twofold. They were 
both rulers and instructors of the congregation. This 
double function appears in St. Paul's expression 'pastors 
and teachers' (£ph. iv. 11), where, as the form of the 
original seems to show, the two words describe the same 
office under different aspects. Though government was prob- 
ably the first conception of the office, yet the work of 
teaching must have fallen to the presbyters from the very first, 
and have assumed greater prominence as time went on. 
With the growth of the Church the visits of the apostles and 
evangelists to any individual community must have become 
less and less frequent, so that the burden of instruction would 
be gradually transferred from these missionary preachers io 
the local officers of the congregation. Hence St. Paul, ini 
two passages where he gives directions relating to bishops or 
presbyters, insists specially on the faculty of teaching as a. 
qualification for the position (i Tim. iii. 2 ; Tit. i. 9). Yet 
even here this work seems to be regarded rather as incidental' 
to than as inherent in the office. In the one epistle he- 
directs that double honour shall be paid to those presbyters, 
who have ruled well, but especially to such as ' labour in word 
and doctrine,' as though one holding this office might decline- 
the work of instmction. In the other, he closes the list of 
qualifications with the requirement that the bishop (or pres- 
byter) hold fast the faithful word in accordance with th& 
apostolic teaching ' that he may be able both to exhort in the 
healthy doctrine and to confute gainsayers,' alleging as a 
reason the pernicious activity and growing numbers of the 
false teachers. Nevertheless there is no ground for supposing^ 
that the work of teaching and the work of governing per- 
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fained to separate members of the presbyteral college. As 
each had his special gift, so would he devote himself more or 
less exclusively to the one or the other of these sacred 
functions" ("Epistle to the Philippians," pp. 192, 193). 

Paul's words in i Tim. v. ry seem decisive in favour of the 
theory that in the apostolic churches there were " elders *' or ; 
" bishops" who did not give public instruction to the congre- 
gation. On the other hand, he describes it as a necessary 
qualification of the " bishop ** that he should be " apt to 
teach" (i Tim. iii. 2), and ** able both to exhort in the sound 
doctrine, and j to convict the gainsayers" (Tit. i. 9). The 
passage from Dr. Lightfoot suggests the explanation of the 
apparent contradiction. In the earlier days it may have 
been difficult to find several men in every church who 
united qualifications for exercising pastoral rule with qualifi- 
cations for giving public pastoral instruction ; but to place a 
church under strong pastoral influence was indispensable, and, 
therefore, " elders," •' bishops," were appointed who could 
not " labour in word and doctrine." As time went on, there 
would be a larger number of men with a sufficient know- 
ledge of Christian truth to enable them to discharge the 
functions both of teaching and governing. Paul therefore 
charges Timothy and Titus to require that the *' elders" or 
** bishops " should be able to teach as well as rule. There 
had never, as Dr. Lightfoot says, been any formal distinction 
between " ruling " and "teaching" elders; Paul now thinks 
it desirable that every " elder" should teach. 

But the question whether there should be "ruling elders'* 
who do not teach is evidently one of those questions of ex- 
pediency which the church is free to determine according to its 
varying circumstances. What seems important is that the pastor 
should not rule alone,, but should have associated with him 
church officers who share the functions of government, and 
among whom he simply presides. This seems to have been the 
uniform practice of the apostolic churches, and there are obvi- 
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•ous reasons for perpetuating it. At first some elders were able 
to teach, and some were not ; some were, in fact, only ruling 
elders; others both ruled and taught. When it became 
possible to secure elders who were qualified for both functions, 
Paul toid Timothy that those should be elected who were 
** apt to teach " as well as able to rule. It would be well if in all 
churches all the elders, whether called elders or deacons, 
were able to exhort and instruct the church ; but, if the 
double qualification cannot be secured in all, we are free to 
fall back on the practice of the churches in their earliest 
stage, and have "elders," under whatever name, who can 
govern, but some of whom cannot teach, associated with an 
^Ider — ^the pastor — ^who can do both. 

Many of the earlier Congregationalists were favourable to 
the appointment of " ruling elders ; '* the objection to the 
title is that it seems to restrain these particular elders from 
the right to use what powers they may possess for instructing 
;and exhorting their brethren. 
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CONCLUSION. 



"Where two or three are gathered together in Mj name^ 
there am I in the midst of them." It is the presence of 
Christ among Christian people meeting regularly for fellow- 
ship with each other and with Him that constitutes a church. 
They may not have discovered their responsibilities and their 
powers. They may have submitted to a form of church 
organisation by which many of these responsibilities and 
many of these powers are suppressed. But as the presence 
of Christ is not secured by the noblest form of church polity^ 
it is not forfeited by the worst. 

In an Episcopalian congregation the devout men. and 
women who, without any organisation to separate them from 
those who are destitute of religious faith, are drawn together 
by their common loyalty to Christ and their love for each 
other, form a true church, and they not unfrequently assume 
and discharge many of the responsibilities of a church. A 
Wesleyan class-meeting is a church, and it may realise far 
more perfectly than churches with a completer organisation 
the blessedness of the communion of saints. In the darkest 
ages of Christendom there were many monasteries in which 
devout men and devout women, in communion with each 
other and with Christ, reached a wonderful perfection and 
peace. Christ was among them, and, amidst the awful cor- 
ruptions of that vast organisation which they regarded as 
Divine, these little groups of saints were true Christian 
churches. 

On the other hand, the outward form of the apostolic polity 
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may be retained, and the authority and sanctity attributed to 
the church by Christ may be lost. Never yet, perhaps, has 
^ny society gathered together in His name been so perfectly 
one with Him that all its decisions were confirmed by Hia 
authority. Congregationalism is an ideal polity. This is at 
once its reproach and its glory. The transcendent preroga- 
tives and powers which it claims for the church lie beyond 
the reach of Christian communities which are not completely 
penetrated and transfigured by the Spirit of Christ. But as 
churches approach more and more nearly to the perfection to 
which Christ has called them, their authority becomes more 
and more august, and they enter more and more fully into 
the possession of the blessedness which is their inheritance 
dn Him. 
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L 

A RUNDftSD years ago it was probably the universal castom of Congrega- 
tionaliststo call their places of worship '< meeting-hooses.*' « Chapel" 
began to find its way into use early in this century, and soon displaced the 
older and better name. It is now very common for all descriptions oi 
Nonconformists— and CongregationaMsts have caught the prevailing fashion 
—to call their places of worship ** churches." But, veiy irrationally, the 
name is seldom given to a place of worship unless it happens to be a 
Gothic building. 

When the word ^* church " was first applied by some Congregationalists 
to the building in which the church meets there was a great outcry. It 
was maintained that the new usage would create confusion, and would 
obscure the difference between the material structure and the spiritual 
society. There seems to be no sufficient reason for this objection. A 
« school" consists properly of chUdren and their teachers; but it is also 
the building in which the children are taught, A << college " is a society 
for the cultivation of learning; it is also the building in which the society 
has its home. A " hospital " is an institution for the relief of the sick ; it 
is also the building in which the work of the institution is carried on. 

There is the same double application of the words "university/* 
** museum," « Ubrary," ** House of Commons ; " there seems to be no 
good reason why the double application should not be made of the word 
<< church.*' The material church is the building in which the spiritual 
church meets. Confusion between the two is impossible. 

Indeed, this name for a place of worship is much more in harmony with 
the truth than certain descriptive phrases used for the same puxpose which 
were formerly common in the sermons and prayers of Congregationalists, 
and which still survive in hymns with which it is not easy to dispense. For 
example, to call the place in which a church meets for instruction and wor- 
ship the « House of God" is positively misleading. It suggests that the 
same kind of awM sanctity attaches to the building that attached in Jewish 
times to the Temple, which was really in some wonderful sense the House 
of God| the palace in which the King of the elect race had His home, and 

H 
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where there was a permanent sjrmbol of His presence. But since Christ 
came, the special presence of Grod has not been assured to consecrated places- 
or consecrated buildings, but to consecrated persons. A place of worship 
is not erected to be the Home of God, but to be the home of the church, 
and to call it a dmrch suggests no false conception of its character. 

The word " church," however, has obviously no connection with the 
Greek word ecdesia, which denotes the Christian assembly or society. It 
is derived from KuriaJTe = the Lord's. In early centuries the Greek 
Christians, anticipating the inaccurate modem phrase, called the place in 
which the chtirch met " the Lord's House " {Kuridki Otkia\ and in the 
Teutonic and Scandinavian languages the names for a church-building- 
are derived from this usage— c««r, cyric (Anglo-Saxon), kerk (Dutch), 
-ffiVr^tf ^(German). The word " church *' is derived from one of the words, 
in the phrase which originally denoted the building in which the church 
meets; its derivatives have come to denote the church itself* 



n. 

But the word "church" is chiefly interesting as representing the- 
ecclesia of the New Testament, though having no etymological connection 
with it. The word ecclesia receives illustration from two sources. 

(I.) Among the Greeks it was '' an assembly of the citizens summoned 
by the crier, the legislative assembly " (Liddell and Scott), or** an assembly- 
in general, whether of the constituency of a whole State, or of its sub- 
divisions, such as tribes and cantons " (Smith's " Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities "). The most famous ecclesia of antiquity was the- 
assembly of the citizens of Athens, of which a brief account is given in the- 
next Article. 

(EC.) It is frequentiy used in the Greek version of tiie Old Testament 
(the LXX.) to represent thfe Hebrew word which is rendered in our version^ 
by ''assembly** or "congregation " — e,g,y Dent, xviii. i6, xxiii. 3, 4, xxxi. 
30 ; Josh. viiL 35 ; i Kings viii. 4 ; Ps. xxii. 22—25 J Jo«l '^ *S» ^^* 

"The term describes the HebreV people in its collective capacity* 
under its peculiar aspect as a holy community, held together by^ 
religious, rather than political, bonds. Sometimes it is used in a 
broad sense as inclusive of* fordgn Ssettiers (Exod. xii. 19) ; but inore- 
properiy as exclusively Appropriate to the Hebrew element of the' popula- 
tion (Numb. XV. 15) ; in each case it expresses the idea of the Roman 
Cvvitas or the Greek Politeia, Every circumcised Hebrew . '• • was- 
a member of the congregation, and took part in its proceedings probalily 
from the time thai he bore arms. It is important, however, to obserre 
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that he acquired no political rights in his individual capacity, but only as a 
member of a house ; for the basis of the Hebrew policy was the house, 
whence was formed in an ascending scale the family or collection of 
houses, the tribe or collection of families, and the congregation or collection 
of tribes. Strangers settled in the land, if circumcised, were, with certain 
exceptions (Deut. xxiii, i ff.)^ admitted to the privilege of citizenship, and 
are spoken of as members of the congregation in its more extended appli^ 
cation (Exod. xii. 19; Numb, ix. 14, xv. 15) ; it appears doubtful, however, 
whether they were represented in the congregation in its corporate capacity 
as a deliberative body, as they were not, strictly speaking, members of any 
house. . . . The congregation occupied an important position under 
the theocracy as the Qomitia or national parliament, invested with legis- 
lative and judicial powers. In this capacity it acted through a system of 
patriarchal representation, each house, family, and tribe being represented 
by its head, or father. , . . The number of these representatives being 
inconveniently large for ordinary business, a further selection was made 
by Moses of seventy, who formed a species of standing committee 
(Numb. xi. 16). Occasionally, indeed, the whole body of the people 
was assembled, the mode of summoning being by the sound of the two 
silver trumpets, and the place of meeting the door of the Tabernacle, hence 
usually called the Tabernacle of the congregation (Numb. x. 8) ; the occa- 
sions of such general assemblies were solemn religious services (Exod. xii. 
47 ; Numb. xxv. 6 ; Joel ii. 15), or to receive new commandments (Exod* 
xix. 7, 8 ; Lev, viii. 4) " (Smith's "Dictionary of t^ie Bible "). 

The wprd ecclesia had, therefore, acquired among the Jews noble 
and sacred associations. It was th^ monument and meporial of the time 
of their national independence, when the whole peopl^ or their representa- 
tives were called together to receive Divine revelatipns and to determine 
great questions of national policy. Whe^ pur l,ord said to.Peter, " Upon 
this rock. I will build My Churchy and the gates. of I^ad^ ^hall not prevail 
against it '* (Matt. xvi. 18), He declared that lie was about to call together 
a new. elect race, and to constitute a holy nation that should be protected 
by the strength of God against all the powers of eviJ^ 

The Greek ecclesia was convened by the public crier; tixe Jewish icclesia 
by the silver trumpets, or by messengers sent through the country to pro» 
claim the meeting of the assem^bly ;^ the Christian ecclesia was 4o be 
gathered together by the prodamation ^i tfie (jipspel of Christ 
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m. 



In the New Testament tbe word has three uses. 

(I.) It denotes that great and gloiioos society which indades all those 
who through Christ have recei^red redemption from sm and the gift of 
eternal life— those who have aheady departed to be with Christ, those 
on earth who by ** patience in well-doing *' are seeking ** for gloiy, honour, 
and incorruption. " To this Church belong all that are << la Christ " of every 
age and of every land; of every church and of none. This is the Church 
of which Christ speaks when He says, <<0n this rock will I build My 
thurch, and the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it " (Matt. xvL .18). 
This is the Church of which Paul speaks when he says that God put all 
thmgs under Christ's feet, ** and gave Him to be the Head over all thin^ 
to the Church, which is His Body, the fdness of Him that filleth all in all " 
(Eph.L23). 

(H.) It denotes an organised society of believers in Christ, meeting 
regularly for Christian worship, instruction, and fellowship ; for the com-* 
memoratbn of the death of Christ in the Lord's Supper, and for the 
maintenance of discipline. Every organised church of this kind is repre- 
sented in the New Testament as a more or less perfect realisation of the 
larger or more august society; as possessing its powers^ glory, and 
blessedness. In the highest sense of the words, the Universal Church, in 
beaven and on earth, is <<the Body of Christ'' (Eph. i. 23); but, writing 
to the church at Corinth, Paul says, ''Ye are the Body of Christ, and 
severally members one of another" (z Cor. xil 27). 

(HI.) It is sometimes used to denote, not any organised Christian 
todety, but those who believe in Christ as constituting a class of persons 
distinguished in many ways from those who do not. We say, for example, 
that the relations of the Church to the world vary in dififerent countries 
and in different ages; that for the last hundred years the Church has 
had to maintain an incessant conflict with speculative unbdief ; that it is 
the duty of the Churdi to care for the poor. In sudi expressions as these 
we think of all Christians, of all churdies, as constituting a distinct com- 
munity, with a common fidth, a common ethical law, and similar religious 
institutions and observances. And so when Paul spoke of « persecuting 
the Chmth" (PhiL iii 6} he did not mean that he persecuted a par- 
ticular Christian lodety— the Christian ^odety at Jerusalem or the 
Christian sodety at Antioch; he was not thinking of the organisations to 
which those who believed in Christ belonged; he was thinking of them 
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as constitnting a "party" which he had regarded as hostile to the faith 
and hopes of the Jewish race. When he described Gains as '< my host, 
and of the whole Church" (Rom. xvi. 23), he did not mean that Gains 
was the host of a particular church, but that any man that belonged to 
the " party " of Christ, to the Christian community scattered through- 
out the world, received from Gains a hospitable welcome. There is a 
similar use of the word in Acts iz. 31, where the Revised Version reads, 
"So the Church throughout all Judea and Galilee and Samaria had 
peace." Luke does not say " the church of Judea and Galilee and 
Samaria " had peace ; such an expression would have implied that the 
Christians in these three provinces were organised into one society. 
He means that those who believed in Christ, the Christian community 
scattered throughout these districts, had peace, just as we might say that 
"throughout England, in the early part of the eighteenth century, the 
Qiurch was in great need of a revival." This third use of the word It 
sometimes identified with the first, but, as I think, inaccurately. 
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The following account of the Athenian Ecclesia is extracted and con- 
densed from the article in Smith's ''Dictionary of Gredi: and Roman 
Antiquities.** 

Ecclesia (^KitXjf<r(a), the genexal assembly of the citizens at Athens, 
In which they met to discuss and determine upon matters of public 
interest. These assembEes were either ordinary, and held four times in 
each prytany, or extraordvnary'^fbaX. is, specially convened upon any 
sudden emergency. (The prjrtany was the term of office during which 
thp representatives of each tiibe presided in the pubfic assemblies. 
Originally there were ten of these periods in each year ; with the increase 
of the number of tribes, the number was raised to twelve ; and it is 
probable that the ordinary meetings of the ecclesia in each period were 
reduced to three.) 

In the great times of Athenian history the meetings were held in 
the Pnyx, which was semi-circular in form, with a boundary wall, part 
rock and part masonry, and an area of about 12,000 square yards. 

With respect to the right of attending, it was enjoyed by all legitimate 
citizens who were of the proper age (generally supposed to be twenty, 
certainly not less than eighteen), and not labouring under loss of civil 
rights. AH were considered citizens whose parents were both such, or 
who had been presented with the freedom of the State, and enrolled in 
the register of some demus, or parish. All citizens were not only per- 
mitted, but required, to attend the assemblies. Those who did not 
attend were subject to fine. The poorer citizens were paid for attendance 
to compensate them for the loss of time occasioned by their discharge of a 
public duty. 

All matters of public and national interest, whether foreign or domestic, 
including the regulation and appropriation of the taxes, were determined 
upon by the people in assembly. In some exceptional cases the assembly 
exercised judicial powers. 

If any change in the laws was proposed, the assembly referred it to a 
legislative committee, whose consent was necessary to give it effect. 

Any citizen might address the assembly and propose a decree; and if the 
proposal contained nothing which was considered by certain recognised 
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authorities as injurious to the State, or contrary to the existing laws, it was 
put to the vote. 

The votes were usually taken by show of hands ; the crier formed 
as accurate an opimon ad h^ could of the, numbers for and against, and 
the chairman proiTounced ^e majority. Vote by ballot was only used 
in a few special cases^detemxined by law; as, for instance, when a propo- 
sition was made forallowing those^ who had suffered die loss of civil rights 
to appeal to the people for restitution to citizenship; or for inflicting 
extraordinary punishments on atrocious offenders, and-| generally, upon any 
matters which affected private persons. In cases of this sort a decree was 
not valid unless at least six thousand persons voted for it. This was by 
far the majority of those dtisfefis ^ho were fh the haftft 6tf Attending, for In 
the tiitfe of ^ar thfe nuclei- never amOittfted to fc^t t^6^nti; did Ifl tfdJfe 
of peace seldofir t6 ixk &ictas:^M^ 
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The proof that to the mitexs of the New Testament << bishop" and" 
'* presbyter ** were diflfexent names for the same office is decisive. This 
being admitted, there are fomr principal lines of argmnent in support of 
the apostolic origin of Episcopacy. 

I. 

It is said that the apostles ordained '< presbyters*' or "bishops/' and 
that at first these two titles denoted the same office; but that, when the 
churches which they ruled had greatly increased in strength, it became^ 
necessary that they diould delegate some of their powers to ministers with 
authority inferior to then: own. These delegates they called " presbyters ; " 
and the title of *< bishop " they reserved to themselves. 

This theory requires no serious discussion. It floats in the air. It is un- 
supported by any fragment of evidence. There is no shred of trustworthy 
tradition to be alleged in its favour. The whole current of early ecclesiastical 
history and the practices of the early church are inconsistent with it. The 
bishop did not elect the presbyters, but the church and the presbyters 
elected the bishop. The presbytery was not evolved out of the episcopate 
by delegation ; but the episcopate out of the presbytery by formal or in> 
formal election. 

* In this article I have made constant use of Dr. Lightfoot's invaluable disserta- • 
tlon on the Ohristiaa Ministrj in his " Oommentttry on the Bplstle to the 
Fhilippians,*' and, wherever I oonld, have employed his words rather than my own. 
He has iUnstnlted the snl^eot with admirable candour as well as with consammate 
ability; and though Oongregationalists do not agree with all his oondnsions, they 
cannot bat be grateful to him for the noble temper in which he has discussed 
qnestions which too commonly provoke the spirit of ecclesiastical partisanship. 
With one necessary exception, the references in this Article are to the Sixth Editioar 
of Dr. Lightfoot's *< Epistle to the PhiUppians," published 1881. It is only just to 
quote the following passage from the Preface of that edition. Beferring to the 
dissertation on the Ohristian Ministry, Dr. Lightfoot says:— "The object of that 
essay was an investigation Into the origin of the Ohristian ministry. The result 
has been a oonfirmatton.of the statement in the English Ordinal : 'It is evidenl» 
unto all men reading the Holy Scripture and ancient authors that from the apostles* 
time there have been three orders of ministers in Ohrist's Ohuroh— bishops, priests, 
and deacons.' But I was sorupulously anxious not to overstate the evidence in any 
case J and it would seem that partial and qualifying statements, jirompted by this 
anxiety, have assumed undue proportions in the minds of some readers^ who hav» 
emphaslaedtliemtothenegleot of the general drift of the essay.** 
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It Is said tliat modem « bishops " are the saccessors of church officers who 
fare denoted in the New Testament by other titles which are now disused. 

(I) According to Theodoret, « the same persons were anciently called 
promiscuously both * bishops * and * presbyters,* wliilst those who are now 
called 'bishops' were called * apostles,* But, shortly after, the name of 
< apostles ' was appropriated to such only as were apostles indeed ; and then 
the name * bishop ' was given to those who before were called apostles." * 
And so Epaphroditus was the apostle of the Flulippians, and Titus the 
apostle of the Cretans, and Timothy the apostle of the Asiatics. 

But " the apostle, like the prophet or the evangelist, held no local office. 
He was essentially, as his name denotes, a missionary, moving about from 
place to place,, founding and confirming new brotherhoods. The only 
ground on whidi Theodoret builds his theory is a false interpretation of a 
passage in St. Paul. At the opening of the Epistle to Philippi the pres- 
byters (here called bishops) and deacons are saluted, while in the body of 
the letter one Epaphroditus is mentioned as an apostle of the Fhilippians. 
If * apostle ' here had the meaning which is thus assigned to it, all the 
three orders of the ministry would be found at Philippi. But this inter- 
pretation win not stand. The true apostle, like St. Peter or St. John, bears 
this title as the messenger, the delegate of Christ Himself, while Epaphroditus 
is only so styled as the messenger of the Philippian brotherhood ; and in 
the very next clause the expression is explained by the statement that he 
carried their alms to St. Paul (PhiL ii. 25). The use of the word here has 
a parallel in another passage (2 Cor. viii. 23), where messengers (or 
apostles) of the churches are mentioned." f 

Even in apostolic times the title ** apostle " was not restricted to the 
original eleven, to Matthias (who was chosen in the place of Judas), and to 
Paul. James the Lord's brother was an apostle (GaL i 18) ; Andronicus 
and Junias were apostles (Rom. xvi. 7) ; Barnabas, as well as Paul, is 
described as an apostle by Luke (Acts xiv. 4, 14) ; Paul associates Barnabas 
with himself as entrusted with the apostleship to the Gentiles (Gal. ii. 8, 9), 
and claims for Barnabas, as well as for hims^, that support which apostles 
received from the churches (i Cor. ix. 5, 6, 7). 

There were wandering teachers who endeavoured to Judaise the faith of 
converts from heathenism; Paul calls them '* false apostles, deceitful 
workers " (2 Cor. xi. 13). The church at Ephesus had been visited by men 
who claimed to be " apostles," and is praised for rejecting their claims ; 

• Theodoret, quoted by Bingham : "Antiquities," book ii., chap, ii., U 
tf Lightf oot : " Spifitle to the Fhilippians," p. 166. 
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^oa <' didst try them which call themselves apostles, and they are not^ 
and didst find theqa false" (Rey, ii. 2}» 

With the exception of Jaipcg, ij^hQ^e. pc!tman<^t home ^z& in Jemsalem,. 
these << apostles^*' as far ^s wq ^o% aoyth^g, abp^t tjiem fxoiii th^ Ke\r 
Testament, werq unattached tp ai^y particular chiurch or group of churches. 
They travelled from, dty to city, »xd from cQuntiy to countiy, prQaching- 
the Gospel.* They were in no ^«nsff f.* lashopsl" Their functip9s were 
the functions neither of n^odep) dipaef^ bishops nor of the presbyter- 
bishops of the primitive churche?. Ja|:][)es may have been called an apostle 
for an obvious reason. For sqm? \m^ after the Dajr of PeAtacost, the 
original apostles were the oiily lulprs of the church; James was probably 
associated with them veiy early in the leadership of the Christian com* 
munity ; he was " the Lord's brother " ; onr Lord, after His resmrection^ 
appeared to James whe^n the original apostles were not present (i Cor* zv« 7 ) • 
he had his own testimony to bq^ to that great fact which lies at the founda- 
tion of the Christian Faith, and 1^ great force« of character was certain to> 
give him authority. But if he ;^^ as,i^pi(^ated w?lth the apostles; in the govjezn- 
me^t of the church before " ^deiifS*' la^^e appointed, it 1^ natural that he, 
too, should be called an ** apo^^^^," an4 should altenjipx^^ retain' the title. 

(2) Hilary, Augustine, EpiphaniW,t. and son^f; moderi^ a^ftthoritics, 
including Archbi^op ^rench,^ identify, tl:^ ''angd^" of the seven 
churches of Asia with tl^e Vb^^ops" of th^e, chiyccl^ Jphn's own 
language, says Bishop Lijghtfoot, ".^WW % t^n^ key to th^ sym- 
T)olism. *The seve^ stars,' ^ it is explained, 'ige^the ^^^ agg)d« of 
the seven churches, and the sevea ca^dl^sticl^^ ar/^. the se>r^n churc^^.' 
This contrast between the heavenly i^^ the. earthly, fic^— the. star sjhining 
steadily by its own inherent ei^em^ ^S^^> ^4 theianjip fl^c^^g and uncer* 
tain, requiring to be fed wi^h fuel and tend^^d with cff ^/rr WJ^^t be devoid 
of meaning. Th^ star is the" sup^a?(9.nAiij4- ^!Wi^^^\. ^' hea,venly^ 

* This is confirmed l^ the carioTp dpcipjcnt latey, i^i^hlj^4 h^.iQryonnins^ 
Metropolitan of tficoznedla^ " The i)octrixie 0) the 1^el,ve Apostles.'* it is supposed 
to have been written in the last years of ihe first cenlufy' or 'ihe*early years of the 
second. In chap. U appear thesa filogPtor.worda : *.* Let bvexy aposUe who cornea- 
to you be received as the Lord. A^^d he shall not xS77»/^n a, s^gla dA7 (on]y)« but 
if it is needful a second also ; hat if he reipain three hj^.is a f&Lsj^, prophet. And let 
the apostle when he goes'forth take notbiiig except bread (eiiougli to lasi him) till 
he reach his lodgings for the nigHt. ^dt if he ask for money he is a f^e prophet."' 
The ** apostle ". was cliBarly hot a diocesan l)!shop» but a travelling religioii» 
teache^. The only chui^cl) ofl^c^rfl i^eufionQd ix^ tb^.dpciunqnjb aro. 'Abishops audi 
deacons" (chap. 14). 'The translation is that which appeared in U^. Quardian, 
March 19, 1884. -.-.-. ^ 

t See Bingham : "Antiquities/' book ii., chap, ii., 11« 

X " Epistles to the Seven Churches," pp. 61— 07* 
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Tepresentative ; the lainp» tlte earthly TeaUsation^ the outward embodiment. 
Whether the angel is heze coaceired as an. actual person, the celestial 
guardian, or only as. a pcrsonifi£ationy the idea or spirit cf the church, it 
is unnecessary for my present pwposc to coi^dey. But, whatever may be 
the exact conception, he is identified with and made responsible for it to 
a degree wholly untsuited to txiy husKUi officer. NetiuBg is predicated of 
him which may not be predicated oi it. Ta him are imputed all its hopes, 
its fears, its graces^ its sfaortcomiogs^ He ift pwmshed ^th it, and he 
is rewarded wijth it. In one passage especiaiLy, the kuagiiage applied to 
the angel seesas- to caclade- the cxxaaaoBk iaterpceiation. In the message 
to Thyatira the angel is Uaned because be snfieis himself to be led 
astray by * his wi£s JezebeL' In tMs image of Ahab's idolatrous queen, 
some dangerous and imnxnraL tsoehiag must be personified ; for it does 
violence alike to the gjNMral tesur and to the individual expressions in the 
passage to sikppose that am actual TKX)man is meant. Thus the symbolism of 
the passage is entirely ioi keepings Nor,, again,, is this mode of representation 
new. The. ' prinee&* ia. the piopheey of Daaiel present a very near, if not an 
exact, paraUel to te aogelsr e& t2xt Revdbtiea. Heoe,. as else^vhere, St. 
John sfiems to adafrt tbc. knagtoy o£ tins- earliest apocalyptic book." "* 

Another iatenpvetattioB is possible — oiv rather, what is substantially the 
interpretation of Dr. High^Boot may assume another foxnu TheApocalypse 
is an intensely Jewish bool^ and it oug^t not ta snrpsisft us if the 
churdies ave represented in imagery suggested I^ t«M Jeansh syna- 
gogue. Ia the synagosm ** tihe angei" cur messenger of tiic congrega- 
tion was an unofficial pwaoni wIio» was> called upon, by the chief ruler 
of the synagogue to* condufit, the dew>tieDS q£ the CQBgregation,t was 
the mouthpiece of the peo^, their ncpittscntativej, their messenger to 
God ; in him the whole synagogpe appeased befbce the Divine throne. 
The ** angel" of the. church may be the ideal representative of the Gbur<:h 
before God; This explains vAy the words addressed; to- the "aa^el." 
charge hini with- alt the sin& o£ the chuoch^ aoNL honoHn him foe afl.its 
loyalty,, obedience, andzeaJd. 

nz. 

It is* aB^ed< that* in Timothy* and'Htus we Bave fnie c B igg e s gH BisMops 
whose powers were imme<fiately^i)n<vvedfrom the apostles; and that Jtones 
was Bishop of Jerusalem. But ttteBe is a fatal< e^j^eotfonp (Idi^the tftieory that 
Timothy and Titus were diocesan* birikepSk jE^tbey^ were ''Itiabops **' they 
were bi^ops without a diocese; 

• •« BptatiOfto the Philippian^** p. 201; 

t 8o6 the QZfieUent account of the synaffoffne wrvic* in Dr. Edersfaelm'ii "Xifo 
ana Times of Jesus the Mosslab^** vol. i., pp. 431-4(R); especially p,-«9; 
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Timothy became Paul's companion on his second missionazy joumey 
(Acts xvi. z — ^3) ; traveDed with him thronghPhrygia and Galatia ; accom- 
panied him to Fhilippi ; and, long after, Paul reminded the Philippian 
Christians that they knew the proof of Timothy << that, as a child serveth a 
father, so he served with me in the furtherance of the gospel " (Phil. ii. 22). 
He probably remained at Philippi for a short time after Paul left the city, but 
he was with the Apostle again at Beioea, and, when the Apostle was driven 
out of Beroea by the Jews from Thessalonica, Timothy and Silas were left 
behind, but were charged to follow him " with all speed " (Acts zvii. 14, 1 5). 
He joined Paul at Athens, but was sent back to Thessalonica to " estab- 
lish " the Thessalonian Christians, and to " comfort " them (i Thess. iii. 2). 
He rejoined Paul at Corinth (Acts zviii 5), and his name is associated with 
Paul's in the two letters which Paul wrote, while he remained in Corinth, to 
Thessalonica. He reminded the Corinthians that Silvanus and Timothy, 
as well as himself, had preached the Gospel to them (2 Cor. ii. 19). In 
the early part of Paul's long stay at Ephesus, Timothy appears to have 
been with him, but was sent away with Erastus into Macedonia (Acts xix. 21, 
22). He was also directed to go on to Greece ; for in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, written from Ephesus, Paul sajrs, <<For this cause have I sent 
unto you Timothy, who is my beloved and faithful child in the Lord, who 
shall put you in remembrance of my ways, which be in Christ, even as I 
teach everywhere in eveiy church" (iCor. iv. 17). **If Tnnothy come, 
see that he be with you without fear " (i Cor. xvi. 10). When Paul was 
in Macedonia, where he wrote the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
(2 Cor. viii. i, iz. 2), Timothy had rejoined him (2 Cor. i. i). He came on 
with Paul to Corinth, and joins in the kindly salutations to friends at 
Rome whom both he and Paul had met during their travels (Rom. xvi. 
11). He is named among the friends of Paul who sailed from Philippi and 
waited for Paul and Luke at Troas (Acts zx. 4, 7) when Paul was 
on his way to Jerusalem. Whether Timothy went to Jerusalem is 
doubtful. It is also doubtful whether he was with the Apostle during his 
imprisonment at Caesarea. But he was with him in Rome (Phil. i. ; 
CoL L I), and it was Paul's purpose to send him to Philippi to get 
news of the condition of the Philippian church (Phil. ii. 19). After Paul's 
release from imprisonment he and Timothy visited proconsular Asia, and 
Timothy was left at Ephesus to correct the grave errors which had appeared 
in the church in that dty, and perhaps in the neighbouring churches ; Paul 
hoped to come back to him soon (i Tim. ii. 14). 

It appears, therefore, that Timothy was employed by Paul at Philippi, 
Beroea, Thessalonica, and Corinth, as well as at Ephesus ; and there is no 
xeason to suppose that his appointment at Ephesus was a permanent one. 
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Tlie directions contained in Paul's first epistle to him give tlie impression 
iihat his work was not to be restricted to a single chm-ch and a single city. 
He may have been in Ephesos or its neighbourhood when Paul's second 
epistle to him was written. But he was not to remain there. Writing 
'from Rome Paul says, << Do thy diligence to come shortly to me" (2 Tim. 
iy. 9). His work at Ephesus was nearly done. 

We have fewer particulars of the history of Titus. He went up to 
Jerusalem with Paul and Barnabas (Gal. ii. i, 2) when the question was to bb 
sledded whether the Gentiles were under any obligation to keep the Mosaic 
Law. Paul, after his long stay at Ephesus, expected to meet Titus at Troas, 
and was disappointed at not finding him there (2 C6r. ii. 13) ; lut they met 
in Macedonia, and Titus told the Apostle of the successful issue of his 
mission to Corinth (2 Cor. vii. 6, 7, 13), where he had been to enforce what 
Paul had written in his First Epistle to the Corinthians in reference to the 
case of flagrant immorality which the church had tolerated. Titus had 
also been commissioned to press forward the contributions of the church at 
•Corinth for the poor Christians in Judea (2 Cor. viii. 6). He carried to 
Corinth Paul's second epistle (2 Cor. viii. 16—18), and was directed to 
^complete the collection of the contributions (2 Cor. viii. 19—24). 

For some time we lose sight of him. We find that after Paul's first 
imprisonment he was with the Apostle in Crete (Tit. i. 5), and Paul 
left him there to complete the organisation of the churches, to resist the 
Judaisers, and, generally, to instruct the Cretan Christians in Christian 
faith and duty. But he was not to remain in Crete. It was in no sense his 
** diocese." "When I shall send Artemas to thee, or Tychicus, give 
diligence to come unto me to Nicopolis ; for there I have determined to 
winter " (Tit. iii. 12). When Paul wrote his Second Epistle to Timothy, 
Titus had not returned to Crete, but had gone to Dalmatia (2 Tim. iv. 10). 

As far as we can learn from the Ne.w Testament, neither Timothy nor 
Titus had permanent relations to any church or to any group of churches. 
They travelled with Paul. He left them behind him to give further 
•instruction to the churches which he and they had founded . together, and 
•40 complete the details of church organisation. He sent them on special 
missions to churches which, at the lime, he himself was unable to visit. 
The traditions which make Timothy Bishop of Ephesus and Titus Bishop 
of Crete are wholly untrustworthy. 

Nor can the remarkable position of James " the brother of our Lord " 
in the church at Jerusalem be appeded to as an example of episcopal 
•ranlc and authority in apostolic times. 

When Peter was liberated from prison he directed the disciples^ who 
ivere meeting in the house of Mary the mother of Mark, to tell the story 
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of his rdea^e to " Jame§ aud to thehretoen" (Ai;t9.m X7). The apo€itie» 
had b^^n drlve9 l^om thi? Qty^ a;id {c09«i t)i^ tvPfi Ja»ssk oocopke^ the 
most conspkuous positioA in the. ch*rch.. He probalhly p^sided in. tiiie 
assembly whic^ w«^. held, to ^cuss th^ qjoe stion wheth^ Cl»iftti2»i cony^rts 
(rom heath^wsiQ ^ul4 b^ requir9.<]k to- Ice^p tho: Uws ^ Mi»w ;. his 
address (Acts xv. 14^21) looks like. the. dddirest of thQ por^siABnt «iiC ihe 
meeting. Wh^sn PauJ went up to Jernsaieni for thfi la«t timet X*»ke« says, 
« Xi^e bre.U^ycA recoived us gladly. And th« d*y fQUpw^ii^ Pa«l went in 
with us to Janies.; and aU U\e^ elders weF^ present.'* (Acts to, i8). The 
Je^Kisli Christians wl^QSQ presence aJ^ Anti<^h kd PQter and $aniaba» to 
separate tU^mselves fronji thfii? GenJiile brethren are described as cevtain 
«* that came from James *' (Gal. ii, xj). AHl these f^sf»a^s^ iiadicate that 
James was the recognised leader of the choroh in Jorusafem,. 

But. tii^y indicate nothing more. They are consistent. wkWthe thewy 
that he was one of several ** eWers." His. asfiendeftcy was peraoial^uet 
ofiQkcial*. I,t i^ unnecessary to assumA that he ^»A8. a '^bi«hop»;' ia. tjbie 
cplscopaliai^ sense of the title, to explain his pcowiwience and hisj^vmi;., He 
wa<5 " the Lord's hrother " ;; this relationship itself ^Kould ioYiOst him wltii 
a certain sacredness and sui^ound him with the reverence of the diiWrch. 
He was, a man of ^eat force of. character, and had aH the m&ral and 
intellectual qualitjbe^ which cont^ute to personal ascendency. Hi» per- 
son4 authority was^ so ^e^ that he is named with Fetes aod John as 
those who were. '< reput^ed to be pilliars," soxd he is called aa " a^sostle " 
(GaJ^ i, 19), 

He i^^ never desciiibed as a << bishop'' till the middle of th» seeond 
centQxy, apd the title would have been alien, to the usages of a Jewbh 
cl^UFch. like th^t at Jerusalem. Th^t he was the presidmg elder oi the 
church '^ yeiy probabliev and his: personal, distinction gave imvieBse im- 
porta^& ta the Q%c.. ^Is personal authority mnst have done very much 
to. hold t^ ohmrch al^ Je;i{asalem together through tunes of seveiiediifficulty, 
and this illustration, of. the advantage of a vigorous presidency may have 
acceL^^eMi the develppmeni: of the presiding presbyter into the bishop in 
the ijieighbounng (^m?ch at Antioch, and it may have led IgoAtius to 
value ^iscopacy as congticutiug " a visible centre of unity" in. the con- 
gregation of t^e faithJul- It was at Antioch, which was in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem, that the supremacy qf the bishop £9Qnd its earUest 
awl. nio^t vigprou? a^vocete* 

IV. 

The fourth theory is far more plai»sibl€^ About the condition aocl 
organis^tiQQ of Christian churches dunog the last- thirty yeaxs of the first 
ce^Mmi ^^0^ is.ah^osl^ spei^t., I^^othing^is to be leAmt about this p«JM 
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from the New Testament, ' and not very much from early ecdesi^tical' 
literature. It is contended that during these thirty years, and therefore- 
during the lifetime of the Apostle John, a great change was made ift the 
organisation of the apostolic churches, and that at the heginning of the 
second century the distinction between "bishops" and "presbyters" was 
widely and nrmly established. 

The argument may be stated briefly in the foQowuig form :-^.<JVsilateas^ 
'A.D. 70 there is no sign of any distinction between s^ bishop and a 

* presbyter; but soon after A.D. 100 it is clear that supreme ^thority 

* was attributed to the. bishop. What is the history of t}iis ^lemark- 

* able change ? The Apostle John was alive till nearly the dose of the- 
' century, and the earliest indications of the supremacy of the bishop are in 

* Asia Minor, where John's influence was most powerful. The distinction 
'between bishop and pnesbyter is strongly asserted in the epistles ot 
'Ignatius, which b^ong to the eajrly part of the second centniy. May it 
'not be inferred that this change in the oxganisatibn of Christian* 
' churches had John's sanction, and that the simpler polity wliich is illus- 

* trated in the New Testament was not intended to be permanent ? ' ♦ 

< That the authority of the bishop had this early origin, thi^t i( was fully 
' established some time before the end of the fir^t century, a^id therefore 

* during the life of the Apostle John, does not rest on the unsupported 
'authority of Ignatius; it is confirmed by other early "ccdesiastical writers."** 

There are two questions to be investigated : (I.) What evidence exists in 
support of the position that early in the second century the distinction 
between " bishops " and ' ' presbyters " was widdy and firmly established, and 
mus^, therefore, have had apostolic sanction ? (11.) Is there any evidence ta 
confirm the early origin of diocesan, as distinguislied from coi^gregational, 
episcopacy ? 

(X.) In investigating the first of these questions it will be necessary to 
consider (A) the evidence of contemporary authorities, and (B) the testi-^ 
mony of later ecdesiastical.wiiters. 

(A) Contemporary evidence in favour of the existence of the distinction 
between " bishops " and ^^ presbyters " early in the, secqn4 century, 

* Bothe's theory, that "immediately after the fall dL Jemsalem a council of the- 
apOBtlei and first t^hexs of t^e Gtoispel was held to .dalibecata oa th^ csisis ji^nd to 
friMne meMWBM. for> th^ W9ll-)wpig of the church," and thfi^i '< tl^ cjent^ of the- 
vyst^m then organised was episcopacy," has heien eff eofcoftUy destroyed by. Dr» 
Lightfoot ("Dissertation on the Ohnstiau ZjUoistry," pjv ^^if^. ;t. |s a 
bolder form of the theory which ai,|ttribatei the.ozi|^' of eplscpps^y, tp, ^\ iipq^tl^ 
John and the other apostles who w#re living in h^ Minor ajj^ the c^oife of. t|# first 
<entnTy. The argomeints which are f a^ to th^ Johanning ^b^9>7 <W^ #¥> ^^ ^ 
the theory of an i^j^toUp council. 
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(I.) Hie diief strength of the evidence is derived from the epistles of 
Ignatius. 

The date of the martyrdom of Ignatius is not finally determined ; it 
lies between A.D. 107 and A.D. 117. Fifteen epistles have been attributed 
to him ; it is universally acknowledged that eight of these are spurious. Of 
the remaining seven we have two Greek texts — a shorter and a longer. Only 
three of these seven appear in the Syriac version discovered in the British 
Museum, and published in 1845. 

The longer Greek text is universally rejected. Our choice lies between 
the short Greek and the Syriac version. When Dr. Lightfoot in 1868 
published his well-known essay on the Christian Ministry (" Epistle to the 
Philippians," pp. 179—267), he " assumed that the Syriac version repre- 
sents the episUes of St. Ignatius in their genuine form."* As to the 
epistles existing in the short Greek text, he « acquiesced in the earlier 
opinion of lipsius, who ascribed them to an interpolator writing about 
A.D. 140." t He has since been convinced that the seven letters of the 
short Greek are genuine.^ In this change of judgment Dr. Lightfoot does 
not stand alone. For some years after the publication of the Syriac version 
a large number of eminent scholars believed that it represented the real 
letters of Ignatius; more recently, the short Greek has been gradually 
recovering its former authority. But the question is still one on which 
scholars are divided.} 

Ignatius is the only contemporary writer that can be quoted in support 
of the theory that the threefold ministry of bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons was widely and firmly established in the Church in the early 
years of the second century, and must therefore have been created with 
apostolic sanction and authority between a.d. 70 and A.D. 100, and the 
question where we are to find the true text of his epistles is one of con- 
siderable interest. For while the Syriac version speaks expressly of 
bishop, presbyters, and deacons, the measure and kind of authority at- 
tributed by Ignatius to the bishop as distinguished from the presbyters 
depends upon the conflicting claims of the Syriac version of the three 
epistles and the short Greek of the seven. 

In the Syriac version the ideal bishop is scarcely, if anything, more than 
a vigorous presiding elder, who is called bishop to distinguish him from his 
colleagues, and who, as president, is, to use Dr. lightfoot's felicitous 

• ** Epistle to theJPhilippians," First Edition, p. 232. 
t Ibid^i and ConUMporam Seview, Febmaxy, 1876, p. S57. 
t Pxeface to Sixth Edition of " Epistle to the PbiUppians," 1881. 
§ Dr. lightfoot's work on Ignatliu, which has been eagerly expected from monlk 
io month for some time past, has not yet been published (August, 1884}. 
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phrase, « a visible centre of unity in the congregation."* The strongest 
passages in support of episcopal supremacy are those which are quoted by 
Dr. Lightfoot. «« Vindicate thine ofl&ce with all diligence," writes Ignatius to 
the Bishop of Smyrna, " m things temporal as well as spiritual. Have a care 
of unity, than which nothing is better." «« The crisis requires thee, as the 
pilot requires the winds or the storm-tossed mariner a haven, so as to attain 
unto God." " Let not those who seem to be plausible and teach falsehoods 
dismay thee; but stand thou firm as an anvil under the hammer ; 'tis the 
part of a great athlete to be bruised and to conquer." " Let nothing be 
done vnthout thy consent, and do thou nothing without the consent of 
God." He adds directions, also, that those who decide on a life of vfrginity 
shall disclose their intention to the bishop, only, and those who mahy 
shall obtain his consent to their union, that " their marriage may be 
according to the Lord, and not according to lust." And, turning from the 
bishop to the people, he adds, ** Give heed to your bishop, that God also 
may give heed to you. I give my life for those who are obedient to the 
bishop, to presbyters, to deacons. With them may I havie my portion in 
the presence of God." Writing to the Ephesians, also, he says that in 
receiving their bishop Onesimus he is receiving their whole body, and he 
charges them to love him, and one and all to be in his likeness, adding, 
" Since love does not permit me to be silent, therefore I have been forward 
in exhorting you to conform to the will of Grod."t 

The whole value of these extracts as evidence in favour of the early 
origin of episcopacy lies in the enumeration of ** bishop, presbyters, and 
deacons." Omit these words, and they might all have been written by a 
presiding elder who was inclined to magnify his office, and who believed 
that the unity and safety of a church in troubled times depended upon 
the vigour with which the chief of the presbyters discharged the duties oj 
administration, and upon the loyalty with wMch the church recognised his 
authority. 

Ignatius had an exaggerated conception of the power of all church rulers. 
The manner in which he enforces the duty of obedience to presbyters and 
deacons, as well as to the bishop, is alien from the spirit of apostolic times. 
If the tone of his letters, even as they appear in the Syriac version, was 
common among the rulers of the churches at the beginning of the second 
century, the ideal glory of the Christian commonalty had faded away. The 
powers of an Ignatian ** bishop " may not have been greater than diose of 
an energetic presiding elder, but, if the more authoritative title was already 
generally appropriated to hhn, this would indicate that the organisation of 

• ''Epistle to the Phflippiaus," p. 284 t "EpiBtae to the FhiUppians,'* p. 23f» 

IS 
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ilie cTidrch wsfe being centmlidedv aiid t&srt thfe spiritad frfetdom of eittVdr 
times 5«r^ #^9i^ plftc6 to ^celesidstfcal t^t-aimy^ 

It \i& b6<^ siild m^t « tghatftf^ Is »» (ftilf (i6iiten|NMrariy w^cft iMt ca6 
be q[ifo(t«d In s*pfjort of the tbeoiy th«t thfe tfiirtdbW imnistfy of bishbp!^, 
presbyte^j isA dttttcois was widfely afld fi«My ^sttMish<?d ifa the Ghnffch ih 
the e&ff fe»s df tlie second cetttttfyv «W[ mtistj fherefoite, hkve be«li 
'creaHSd "Altft i^^olic sanction ksA. fliit&oiity bdtwe&n A.i^. 70 and 
A.D. too»^ Bift tliSs is a vet^ fmtdafuate ststMent'. Whatever etk^ 
<ontifHpd9>^ ti>i&ence exists is hostO^ ^tke fhetAy. 

(i.) About X.b; 95 ClemeM of Rom^ \^rote k letter td tbe Starch at 
Confltir, i^ifeli -^al^ disturbed by a tiolMt scbisih. He wrdte^ ribt tA hiii Own 
nani6, b&t ib fli6 Aaiil6 of the chnrcSi. He say^ thaft thb aposdes; « |n«&ching: 
^very^rfe ft cOtifttfy and in town, appoinfed their first-fnfits, Ifh^n tiiey 
had |fftj^6d iihfkft by the Spit^, to be Msho^ arid de&ams ndto theA that 
shotild bfeSfc^fe " (§ 42); « our aposfles kneV, thrbngTi our I»rd Jesnd 
Chfist, l^b»t iAttc^ %nemM be i^iife ovdr &e aanie of the dtshdp's cffice. 
.. . , TliMe^ tlMlr^fMfe, Who we*e appohrted by the», orV afterward, by 
-Other iom Of itpttte, tidt^ the con^nt of 6ie' whblb ^htbrk,- and hav6 
xnihist^ed tmblameably to the flock of Christy ih lo^pvlhieiRs of imnd» 
peaceHedly, ftftd with all modesty, and for a' long thhe hjive bonfe a^good 
report witSi all —these men we consider to be m^ostly thntft oot of tii& 
ministration. For it will b& ho light sin fb^ ns if wfe tinnst ont those who 
hare o^^d the gifts of Ihe Mskofs office mtblamelbiy and holH)r. Blessed 
*e ihi&st jfteshytefs iHio hate gone before, sedng th* their departure Wte 
fifukftil! Md rfpe ; for th^y have ho fear kst afty one dtonld ffemfiVe them 
ihsftt iftMSr appointed place. For we see that ye have dispHtded certain 
persons,' thoagh they -v^ete IpTing hononrably, from tile ministration iXrhich 
diey had kept blamelessly " (§ 44). << Only let the floek of Christ be at 
|icace witfc its dftly ajipoifated presdjriers " (§ 54)-. 

It is clear that to Clement "bishop" and "presbyter" were diflferent 
names for <iie sasm^ office. Th^ apostles appointed "bishops and deacons," 
xiot " Wihdpsv pit Ayt^fs, and deatons." The " presbyters " whom the 
CoiinUuBhs had deptised w^e " bishop," and sctee Of them had apparently 
been apj^ointed by th^ ajiostles themselves: No separate authority is 
•claimed fi* 3k " bishop." The Gorintiaans afe to Bre at peace with their 
'* jiWsbyters;" Cldmeait does not daiiA' to be abishop himself in any other 
sense tlU» tHaMfc whicfe afi " pifesbyters " Ivere^ ''T*fe>|».'' He does not 
retognise art Gt>rintk any one btshop* a^ l^ivlng ahthcnfty orer the rest* 

* " There is no allaalon to the episcopal office ; yet the main subject o( Clement's 
letter is the expulsion and ill treatment of certain presbyters, whose aathority he 
maintains as h^dldihg an office institnted by, and handed do^ irom, the apostles 
tbcmsdlVto'* (lightfoot : "Epistle to the PhDi^pians,*' p. 216). 
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A&d it is remarkable that in tlie letter of Ignatius to tak fldttians there is 
«o allufiioft to file episco|fal office. 

It iaay be said that tke theoty which is being investigated ascfiWs 
the i^stollc origin of episoepacy to John, who was living at Sphesns * 
that Jo]m*« influende Was most powerful in Asia Minor; and that 
KoiB» was a vexy distant city. But if the Apostle Jrohn« who pVoisably 
died widun three or four years after Clement's epistle was written, had 
authorised the creation ef Uie threefold ministry, Clement would have 
been likely to hear of it as soon as Ignatius. Comtnuni<2ations were easy 
between Rome and the remotest parts of the empire. £)phesus was the 
•centre of the trade of the Levant Xhete was probably much more in- 
tercourse between Ephesus and Rome than between Ephesus and Antioch. 
Coiinth was still nearer to EphesUs, and Corinth knew nothing of the 
change which as alleged to have been introduced into the polity of the 
Chunoh* I£ John established episcopacy, it is inexplicable that in a.d. 95 
neither Riome nor Corinth should havd had a "bishop.'' 

(3») During the last yeais of his life Jfohn lived at £pnestts, a!id ^thin a 
fewhouiB* xide firom Ephesus was the great city of Smyrna, i^olycarp was 
Bishop of Smyrna at the time of tke martyrdom of tgnatius. He is said by 
Irenaeus to kafe been i4)pointed bishop << by the apOstleSk" H^ is tend by 
TertttUtan to have been appointed by John himself. 

Alter John's death, Polycarp Was accustomed to speak of hid i^milia^ 
inteicoiicse with the Apostle and wilh others who had seen the Lord ; and 
he used to tell what he had heard from thein concerning the mif acles and 
teaching of Christ.* 2f episcopacy was founded by John^s aulhoflty, 
Polycarp must have known it. 

But soon after Ignatius wrote hii$ eptette td Pcd)r(5lnrp^ Po^ar(> wtote an 
epistle to the PhiHppiaiiS. It begins : *< &ol/<^aip Ond thfe pfesbylers with 
him to the church of God sojourning at Phalippi^" Dn Lightfoo^, m his 
•dissertation on the Chtistian Mkddtiyi sliys *^\A tividentfy writel^ as a 
bishop, for he disthiguishes Idnsetf fiom hli pff«»bytei8<" t Wilh the 
greatest respect for Dr. Ligbtfeot'tf sMhoilty, tlis infe»encb setfms A little 
strained. If Sir Garnet Wolseley wroM, '< % Ga^tfl Wolaeley afid the 
generals who are with him ofTer their congMMtatlmn^" 6c6^ <lhi» would not 
imply that Sir Garnet was anything moit tlxitt » gefievid. On th6 stttthofity 

- -■' — — — ** — " ^— ^-. — ^>- 

♦ lhisrt)iu8 ! ••BiBC. Hist.," Twok v.< Chap. ». 

t Dr. Llghtf oot*8 " Epistle to the PhilipptofiS,** ff. 2t& 111 ftt fffH<$l« «b i^olyOMp 
In the Contemporary Review, May, 1875, Br. LigGtfodt ttfydi '^Vkdird is etery 
reason for believing that Polycarp was Bishop 6i SmyftMI-ttt thiei iUie ; yet in the 
heading of the letter he does not assert his title, but writes ^ertiy 'Polycarp a&d 
the presbyters with him ' " (p.MOl. 

IS* 
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of Ignatius we may believe that Polycarp was '* bishop " of Smyrna at this 
time, but Polycarp appears to have attached very little importance to his 
title ; from his own letter we should never have discovered that thero 
was any difference between a bishop and a presbyter. Dr. Lightfoot has 
given an excellent account of the letter. << In Polycarp's epistle • . • there 
is no mention of episcopacy. He speaks at length about the duties of the 
presbyters, of the deacons, of the widows and others, but the bishop 
is entirely ignored. More especially he directs the younger men to be 
obedient to 'the presbyters and deacons as to God and Christ,' but nothing 
is said about obedience to the bishop. At a later part he has occasion to 
speak of an offence committed by one Valens, a presbyter, but here again 
there is the same silence." * In his dissertation on the Christian Ministry 
Dr. Lightfoot closes a brief summary of the contents of this epistle by 
saying: <<We are thus led to the inference that episcopacy did not exist 
at all among the Philippians at this time, or existed only in an elementary 
form, so that the bishop was a mere president of the presbyteral council." f 
But Polycarp does not suggest that the organisation of the Philippian 
church was incomplete. "When Paul wrote to the church it had "bishops 
and deacons " (Phil. i. i) ; it has the same officers still, but they are described 
by Polycarp as " presbyters and deiacons." He does not tell them that the 
Apostle John had created a new order in the Church, and that it was now 
their duty to have a « bishop." Polycarp was much more likely to 
know the mind of John than Ignatius ; and, if John had re-organised the 
churches of Asia Minor on episcopal principles, Polycarp would surely 
have described himself as the Bishop of Smyrna, and would have recom- 
mended, and even enforced, the appointment of a Bishop of Philippi. 

The Syriac version of Ignatius is good evidence that early in the second 
century Ignatius himself was Bishop of Antioch, that Polycarp was Bishop 
of Smyrna, and Onesimus Bishop of Ephesus. The short Greek text of 
the epistles, assuming its genuineness, is good evidence that at the same 
time Dama^ was Bishop of Magnesia, Polybius Bishop of Tralles, and 
that the church' of Philadelphia had a bishop whose name is not given. 
That Polycarp was Bishop of Smyrna is confirmed by his pupil Irenaeus. { 
" Polycrates also (a younger contemporary of Polycarp, and himself Bishop of 
Ephesus) designates him by this title ; and, again, in the letter written by 
his own chm'ch and giving an account of his martyrdom, he is styled 
"Bishop of the chm-ch in Smyrna.* "§ But what is the worth ol 

• Contemporarv Seview, Hay, 1875, p. 84U 

t *' Epistle to the Philippians," p. 21fi. 

X But see note, p. 230. 

§ Liffhtfoot's '* Epiatlo to the Fhilippiaos." p. SU« 
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tliis these facts as evidence that early in the second century the episcopal 
) bis -office was firmly and widely established ? Ephesns could be reached in a 
Jieit few hours from Smyrna; Magnesia was ten or ^een miles distant from 

has 'Ephesus. Tralles and Philadelphia were more remote, but their distance 
lier; from Sm3mia was not considerable. Antioch, of which Ignatius himself 

f tbe -was bishop, was the onl/ distant city. 

^op But at the close of the first century Clement knows nothing of episco- 

) be pacy in Rome or in Corinth. At the beginning of the second century 

hiiij 'Polycarp, himself a Bishop, knows nothing of episcopacy at Philippi. 

nto We learn from Ignatius that between A.D. 107 and A.D. 117 there were 

gjjjj « bishops " in Antioch and in five other churches which were all situated 

in one small district of Asia Minor. This is all that his evidence amounts 
b^ to, and it hardly proves that episcopacy was *< widely established." 

32St (B) Evidence of later ecclesiastical writers in favour of the existence of 

1^ the distinction between ** bishops " and '* presbyters " early in the second 

'Century, 

Early in the second century there were a few " bishops " in Asia Minor, 

4>ut the evidence that there were ** bishops " elsewhere is wholly untrust- 
[Ijgj worthy. 

tjjf Jrenaeos is quoted to prove that the " bishops " of Rome received their 

jQi authority from the apostles themselves. " The blessed apostles [Peter and 

tQ Paul], having built up the church, committed into the hands of Linus the 

^ office of the episcopate. Of this linus Paul makes mention in the Epistles 

^ to Timothy. To him succeeded Anencletus, and after him, in the third 

jjjj. j)lace from the apostles, Clement was allotted the bishopric." * 

Tertullian is quoted for the same purpose. He challenges the heretics 

^to prove that their doctrines had apostolic authority. ** Let them, then, 
jnd produce the original records of their churches ; let them unfold the roll of 

lOp their bishops, running down in due succession in such a manner that theu* 

of first distinguished bishop shall be able to show for his ordainer and pre- 

me decessor some one of the apostles or of apostolic men — a man, moreover, 

d who continued steadfast with the apostles. For this is the manner ui 

efl' which the apostolic churches transmit their registers; as the church of 

Smyrna, which records that Polycarp was placed there by John ; as also 
I of the church of Rome, which makes ClenSient to have been ordained in like 

by manner by Peter." t Dr. Ligh'tfoot says very justly that " the reason 

cJ for supposing Clement to have been a bishop is as strong as the universal 

cH tradition of the next ages can make it." % But he adds : " Yet, while calling 

• •* Adv. HsBres.," book iii., chap. 8 (Boberts's translation). 

t " Be FrsBscriptione Hssret.," chap, zxxii. (Holmes's translation.) 

i **' JEpistle to the PhlUppians," p. 221, 
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«5 rSE ORIGIN OF EPISCOPACY. 

him a bishop, we must not snppose \am to have attained the same distinct 
isolated position of authority which was occupied by his successors^ 
Eleutherus and Victor, for instance, at the dose of the second century, 
or even by his contemporaries, Ignatius of Antioch and Polycarp of 
Sm3niia. He was rather the chief of the presbyters than the chief over 
the presbyters. Only when thus limited can the episcopacy of St. 
Clement be reconciled with the language of his own epistle, or with the 
notice in his younger eontenq>orary, Hermas." 

Clement's " bishopric " of Rome is a crucial case. We have the proof 
from his own hand that he knew of no distinction between " presbyter " 
and. " bishop.^ He was a presbyter, and' his colleagues were presbyters. 
He was a bishop, and his colleagues were bishops. President of the 
presbyters or bishops he may have been, but he was wholly unconscious 
that he held a different office in the church from theirs, and belonged to^ 
a superior order. And yet ** the universal tradition of the next ages •• 
makes him a '* bishop ** in the sense in which the title came to be used in* 
the second century. Irenseus, who wrote within seventy or eighty years* 
after Clement's death, not only describes him as Bishop of Rome, but tells- 
us who were his predecessors. The inference is obvious. The only trust- 
worthy evidence of the existence of episcopacy at the end of the first 
century and the beginning of the second is contemporary testimony, anct 
the only Contemporary testimony is that which is contained in the epistle» 
of Ignatius. 

" Episcopacy," sajrs Dr. Lightfoot, ** is so inseparably interwoven with 
all the tracUtions and beliefs of men like IrensBus and Tertullian that they 
betray no knowledge of a time when it was not. Even Irensus, the earlier 
of these, who was certainly bom, and probably had grown np, before the 
middle of the [second] century, seems to be wholly ignorant that the woixf 
bishop had passed from a lower to a higher value since the apostolic times."*- 
Whatever testimony may be quoted from writers living in the second half 
of the second century or later to the existence of episcopacy in the first 
century is worthless; and this invalidates all the evidence that can far 
alleged in support of the early origin of episcopacy, except that of Ignatiuii. 

* ** Epistle to the Philippians/' p. 227. The words cpioted from Dr. Lightfoot in tho 
text invalidate the testimony of Ireneeas even to theepisoopal rank of his master. 
Polycarp. InA.D. 180 tho distinction between "hishop** and '* preshyter** had 
become definite and firm. If Polycarp, as seems certain, was appointed wm of the 
presbyters or bishops of the church at Smyrna with the ooncarrenoe of the Afiostle 
John, and if he was made president of the presbytery, the title of '* bishop " woald 
have come to be exclusively appropriated to him before his death % and Irenasua 
wonld natnrally speak of bim as haviniirbeen *' bishop "--in the «econd«cen|ary 
aense of the word^from his original appointment* 
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ItwBSnot till the fontth oortny diat tketdeBtfty of /presbyters and 
bisbop&'iii apostolic times was re-discavcred ; and tken the tradition' 'wfaich 
had cseated a sixccession of ''bishops" for «ach of the great apostolic 
cfanrches was too fiimly looted to be dsBtorhed.* 

But how was it that during the latter half of the seoond century and 
throagfaout the dird eentmy the' tradition ^nas so uaifoim that there had 
been **' l»shops " from the beginning ? From what «o«rces were the cata- 
logaes of the succession of bishops in- the churches of Jerasalem, of Rome^ ' 
and of iUexandria derived? !fhe psdbableesphaiation- seems to be that 
in the larger cfanrches where there were ]iiaBy.presbytcn it had become 
necessary very early, for the sake of order and for admimstnvthre piiiposes, 
to recoi^e one of them :as the psesident «f the presbytery aiid of the 
<danxh. In some cases, and espedaUy dating the eaity and -foemative 
years 6fihe great ehuidbes, the presideat wodUl prabably take iBs:piao& 
widioot any fiannaliq>pQiiitmcnt. The presbyter who, en .the gnouid ol 
age, or of energy, or of knowledge, or of character, or of cibqaenoe, was 
the natnral leader of the dmrch ironld prestde;t In other cases the 

^ " Towaidfl the cloae of the seoond oentnxy (he original i^pUcatiofn of the term 

* bishop ' seems to have passed not only oat of use, bub-almoBt oat of memoiy. Bo> 
pexhaps wermayacconnt for the «z]tlftBabimi WhMi Ireauevs gtres of ■ th» incident 
»t MUetofUote xz. Vh-fSSi : «HavipgnKncid4ogeth«r tte ^tkopt tmd jnvtftyffiv 
whai^0teftoaiJ^phMnB«ndift««Mtfr4ie«0rM»Mi-tiiir«iMM.' BabiatteJovrtheeii. 
tory, when the fathers o£ the Ghnroh began to examine the •postolio records with a 
more ciitiQal e7e,ifaey at onoe detected the fact. No one states it more etoarly than* 
Jerome. * Among the ancients' fae-sajs, "biflhops and presbTters axe ihe same^ 
tor tbe one is a tern of dignity, Ihe otter of age/ *Tlie ApoSUe i^ainly 
Bhows,' ha writes in aaofehv place, *«hat pseslgters aae the aaaaa as bishops* 

• . • It is proved moat cleaxjy that bishc^B and presbyters are ihe aame.* 
Again, in a third passage he says, 'If any one thinks the opinion that the bishops and 
presbyters are the same to be not the view of the Bciiptores, bat my own, let him 
study the words of Ihe Apostle to ihe ■ Fhilippians,' and in support of hts view he 
alleges the Bcriptoial pxooisat great length. Bvt thoa^h more fall than other 
writers, he is hardly more ezpUoit. Of his predecessors, the Ambrosian Hilary had 
discerned the asoa tnith. Of his ooatemperaries -and saoceesors, duTfiostom, 
Pelagius, Theodore of Mopsae8tia,Theodoret, all acknowledge it. Thaa, in every on» 
of the extant commentaries on the epistles containing the cxnoial passeffes, wfaetker- 
Greek or Latinrbefeae the aloee of the fifth centory, thia identity is affirmed. In. 
the sooeeeding ages bishops «Bdpq[»s aoeeptthe Tssdiet of fit. Jexone without 
question. Xrenlatein the znedinval period, and«t the ezaof the Sefoimation, the 
justice of K<a MnitiMmm^ Qg ths sanction of his name, oarriee thegenemleuifragea of 
theologians'* <Lifffatfoot\i ** Epistle to the Shillppians," pp. 96, «9). 

t The order of ^e saceessien of Boman hishops is sometimes glTcn asLinns,. 
Cletus, demant; jnmetimea- as LinuSr Anencletns, Clement; sometimeaas liiuis,. 
CAement, detas, Anenoletus. There was a tradition that J gna t ios was '* the flr»t 
bishop of Antioch after the ap9stleV4»at £uodias was genexaUj segaided as that 
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3fxiv THE ORIGIN OF EPISCOPACY. 

appointment would be made by the fonnal action of the presbjrtery, or of 
the dmrchi or of both. The names of these leaders and presidents would 
be preserved by tradition; and when the title "bishop" came to be 
restricted to the presiding presbyter the distinctive title was attributed to 
«11 his predecessors. 

Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Clement of Alexandria seem not to have known 
that " the word bishop had passed from a lower to a higher value since 
apostolic times." " Their silence,'* as Dr. lightfoot justly observes," sug- 
gests a strong negative presumption that, while every other point of 
doctrine or practice was eagerly canvassed, the form of church government 
alone scarcely came under discussion."* 

If the transition from the earlier form of church polity to that which 
became general in the second century attracted so little attention, it seems 
probable that the transition was extremely gradual. An apostolic direction . 
requiring the creation of " bishops " in churches where there had been.no 
bishops before. would not have been forgotten so easily. If John had 
authoritatively established " bishops " in the churches of Asia Minor, his 
action would have provoked inquiry at Corinth and at Rome. But if the 
larger churches had long been accustomed to presiding presbyters, and if, 
simply as a matter of convenience, or to do him the greater honour, a church 
here and there began to call its president the "bishop," leaving to his 
colleagues in office the other of the two names which belonged to them all, 
the change was not likely to create c6ntroversy. John was not likely to 
regard it as a matter having any importance. .The practice was so con- 
venient that it was likely to spread rapidly. It implied no change in the 
relations between the "bishop" and the presbyters, or between the 
" bishop " and the church. The " bishop " was still one of the presbyters, 
though henceforth the presbyters were not bishops.f 

first bishop and Ignatius as the second. May not these variations be acconnted 
for by the hypothesis that leading presbyters living at the same time were made 
" bishops " by tradition ? This woald'natnrally lead to differences in the traditional 
order of succession. 

• "Epistle to the Philippians." p. 227. 

t IrensBos, " arguing against the heretics, says, ' But when again we appeal 
Against them to that tradition which is derived from the apostles, which is 
preserved in the churches by successions of preshyterSf they place themselves in 
opposition to it, saying that they, being wiser not only than the presbyters, but 
even than the apostles, have discovered the genuine truth.' Yet just below, after 
Again mentioning the apostolic tradition, he adds, ' We are able to enumerate those 
who have been appointed by the apostles bishops in tibe churches and their sue- 
oessors down to our own times* " (Lightfoot : " Epistle to the Philippians," p. 228)* 
Or. Lightfoot gives other passages in support of this position* 
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As the second century advanced, the change was recommended by other 
feasons than simple convenience. The appropriation of the distinctive 
title to the president of the presbytery gave emphasis to his personal 
authority, and the troubles of the churches suggested the expediency of 
centralising the form of government. '' Before factions were introduced 
into religion by the prompting of the devil," says Jerome, the churches 
were governed by a council of elders, "but as soon as each man began to 
consider those whom he had baptized to belong to himself and not to Christ, 
it was decided throughout the world that one elected from the elders 
should be placed over the rest, so that the cars of the Church should 
devolve on him, and the seeds of schism be removed. • • . When 
afterwards one presbyter was elected that he might be placed over the rest, 
this was done as a remedy against schism, that each man might not drag 
to himself, and thus break up the Church of Christ."* 

(II.) One other question remains to be considered. Is there any 
evidence to confirm the early origin of diocesan episcopacy ? Whatever 
contemporary evidence exists is contained in the epistles of Ignatius. 
Accepting the seven epistles of Ignatius in the short Greek recension, 
and assuming that the text is not grossly corrupt, what support do they 
give to modem episcopal theories ? 

The epistles as they appear in the Syriac version are sufficient evidence- 
that at the date of Uie martyrdom of Ignatius a few churches in Asia 
Minor had bishops, presbyters, and deacons ; but they contain nothing Xa 
show that the "bishop " of the second century was very much more than 
the presiding presb3rter of the first under a new name. But in the short 
Greek epistles, which, even if they are not from the hand of Ignatius, 
" cannot date later than the middle of the second century," f the greatness 
of the " bishop " is asserted in the most extravagant language. Whether 
the writer was Ignatius himself or a forger and interpolator living thirty 
or forty years later, Dr. lightfoot says that " throughout the whole range 
of Chr^tian literature no more uncompromising advocate of episcopacy can 
be found." J To what extent, then, does he support the episcopal theory ? 

The following extracts are< given by Dr. Lightfoot as illustrating tiie 
manner in which language is " strained to the utmost " " when asserting- 
the claims of the episcopal office to obedience and respect " § :^ 

"The bishops established in the farthest parts of the world are in the- 
counsels of Jesus Christ." "Every one whom the Master of the house 
sendeth to govern His own household we ought to receive as Him that sent 

• Quoted by Lightfoot t " Bpistle to the FhiUppianB," p. 206. 

t lightfoot : " Epistle to the FhiUppiaiui " (First Edition), note, p. 233. 

X Ibid. (Sixth Edition), p. 238. S IHd., p. 236. 
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him ; clear!ty» therefore, we ought to regard the bishop as the Lord Hnn- 
sdf." Those " live a life after Christ " who " obey the bishop as Jesus 
Christ" " It is good to know God and the bishop ; he that honoureth the 
bishop is honomred of Grod ; he that doeth anything without the knowledge 
of the bishop serveth the deviL" He that obeys his bishop obeySi *'not 
him, but the Father of Jesus Christ, the Bishop of alL" On the other 
hand, he that practises hypocrisy towards his bishop, '< not only deceiveth \ 
the visible one^ but cheateth the Unseen." <* As many as are of God and I 
of Jesus Christ are with the bishop.'' Those are approved who ace ^ 
«inseparate from Ged, from Jesus Christ, and from the bishop, and from 
the ordinances of the apostles*'' " Do ye all," says this writer again, 
'< follow the bishop, as Jesus Christ followed the Father." The Ephesiaas 
are commended, accordingly, because they are so united with their bishop 
<< as the Church with Jesus Christ, and as Jesus Christ with. the Father." 
'< If^" it is added, <* the prayer of one or two hath so much power, how 
much move the prayer of the bishop and of the whole Church." " Wherever 
the- bishop may. appear, there let. the multitude be; just as where Jesua 
Christ may he» there is the Catholic Church." Therefore '* let no maa do 
anything pertaining to the church without the bishop." *' It is not allow* 
able either to baptize or to hold a love-feast without the bishop ; but whal« 
soever he may approve, this also is well pleasing to God, that everything 
which is done may be safe and valid." <' Unity of God," according to this, 
wiiter, consists in harmonious co-operation with the bishop.* 

But the manner in which the writer of these epistles speaks of the pxes^ 
byters is; almost equally remarkable. << It is befitting^" he says, << that, , 
being subject to the bishop and. the presbytery, ye may in all respects be 
sanf4ified."t' " Your- justly renowned presbytery, worthy of God, is fitted 
as exactly to ^the bishop as the strings are to the harp* Therefore in your 
concord andhannenious love, Jesus Christ is sung/'t [The deacon Soter] 
is sttlject tathe bishop as to the gpnce of God, and to the presbytery as- ta 
the law of Jesus Christ."} << Yoax bishop presides in the place oJT God, and 
your pvesbyteis in the place of the assembly of the apostles, along with your 
deaeoBs who are most dear to me^ and are entrusted with the ministry of 
Jesush Christ."!, '* Be ye united .wth your bishop and those that preside 
over you, asatype:aad evidence of yoar.immortalityJ'IT '* As therefore the 
Lc»d did. aothiag without the Fathor^ beisg united to Him, neither by the 
apostles, as neither do ye anything^ without the bishopt and presbyters*"** 

*M^htfoofe: '*H>ia<lat»th»Phffli>piiiaB/''pp, W»2«rr ^ 

\ Bpb. 8. Ttwtf' tirff^ft^f'ff *'*!*'^*^* ™^ j^^tfaM <« Pgr H oi mw liw ssEBS'lJRrxlQmiuSOK 
X Bph. 3. § ItagB. 2L Ih Magib 6£ 

^ Magn. pbiO; The taranilstoni maik th^ m aai n ingD lhthftli i st dMae ssdOHMfdU 
•« Hagn. 7. 
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•** Study, therefore, to be established in the doctrines of the Lord , . . 
vith your most admirable bishop, and the well-compacted crown of your 
presbytery, and the deacons who are according to God." ♦ " It is there- 
fore necessary that, as ye indeed do, so without the bishop ye should do 
^nothing, but should also be subject to the presbytery as to the apostles of 
Jesus Christ."t " In lilce manner let all reverence the deacons as an a,p- 
-pointraent [?] of Jesus Christ, and the bishop as Jesus Christ who is the ' 
Son of the Father, and the presbytery as the Sanhedrim of God and | 
assembly of the apostles." J " He who does anything apart from the . 
bishop, and presbyters, and deacons \pr deacon], such a man is not pure in ' 
his conscience."} " Fare ye well in Jesus Christ, while ye continue subject 
to the bishop as to the command [of Grod] and in like manner to the pres- 
bytery."] << Jesus Christ who is our eternal and enduring joy, eq>ecially if 
[men] are in unity with the bishop, the presbyters, and the deacons, who 
have been appomted according to the mind of Jesus Christ."ir « TaJee ye 
heed, then, to have.but one Eucharist. For there is one flesh of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and one cup to [show forth] the unity of His blood; one 
altar ; as there is one bishop, with the presbytery and deacons." ** 
•* Give heed to the bishop and the presbytery, and deacons."tt «* See 
that ye all follow the bishop, even as Jesus Christ does the Father, and the 
presbyters as ye would the apostles ; and reverence the deacons as being 
the institution of God."}} "My soul be for theirs that are submissive to 
the bishop, to the presbyters, and to the deacons, and may my portion be 
along with them in God." § { 



To form a just conception of the relative positions of bishop and pres^ 
byter as illustrated in these epistles two considerations must be taken into 
account. 

(I.) The churches to which they were addressed appear to have consisted, 
in every case, of only one Christian assembly. There is nothing to suggest 
that any bishop had more than one congre^tioa under his care. There is 
not a phrase to indicate that the Christians of any one of these churches 
met for Christiaa worship and instruction and for. the celebration of the 
Supper of the Lord in more than one place. Ignatius, or the forger and 
interpolator who assumes his name, says to the Christians of Smyrna^ 
'< Wherever the bishop shall appear, there lot the multitude [of the people} 

• MasB. It. t TnOi %, >ThriI. 5.. | Trall.7. 

B Tr»U. 12. Y *'Pbi]adelpluSaIotatiOB/* •• Phaadelpb.«r 

tt Pbiladelph. 7. It Smyrn. i^ M,P0lf«. ^ 
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also be."* Writing to tlie Ephesians, he says: "Take heed, then, ofteik* 
to come together to give thanks to Grod and to show forth His praise. For 
when ye assemble frequently in the same place the powers of Satan axe 
destroyed, and the destruction at which he aims is prevented by the unity 
of your faith. "t Writing to the Magnesians he says: "Neither do ye 
anything without the presbyters. Neither endeavour that anything appear 
reasonable and proper to yourselves apart ; but, being come together into^ 
the same place, let there be one prayer, one supplication, one mind, one'' 
hope, in love and in joy undefiled. There is one Jesus Christ, than whom 
nothing is more excellent. Do ye, therefore, all run together as into one 
temple of God, as to one altar," &c.t These extracts give an inadequate- 
impression of the earnestness with which in epistle after epistle the writer 
insists on the necessity of unity ; and the unity on which he insists is not 
merely a unity of faith and affection, but apparently a congregational 
unity. He denounces separation from the one Christian assembly. Chris- 
tians are to hold together. " Wherever the bishop shall appear, there let** 
the multitude of the people be.'' The presbyters were not the ministers of 
separate congregations which, with their ministers, were all under the govern- 
ment of the bishop. There was only one congregation. The bishop and 
the presbyters fulfilled their ministry in the same assembly. The episcopacy 
of these epistles is a congregational episcopacy — ^not a diocesan epis- 
copacy. 

(H.) Although the people are incessantly exhorted to obey the bishop- 
and the presbyters, the presbyters are never exhorted to obey the bishop. 
In one passage § a deacon is praised for being submissive to the bishop 
and the presbyters ; but in no passage is a presbyter praised for being sub- 
missive to the Inshop. The kind of authority attributed by the episcopal 
theory to the diocesan bishop over his clergy is never attributed by the - 
Ignatian letters to the congregational bishop over his presbyters. They 
rule the church together. 

It is with a view to maintain the order and unity of the one- 
Christian assembly that the Christians at Smyrna are charged not to- 
regard any Eucharist as a "proper Eucharist unless it is administered 
either by the bishop or by one to whom he has entrusted it." || The- 
Eucharist was the centre and home of all that was most sacred in the life 
and fellowship of the church. For a presbyter to celebrate it at a^ 
time or in a place which the bishop did not approve would be to break 
up the unity of the Christian society. The extravagant language in- 
which the writer of these letters speaks of the authority of the bishop^. 

* Bmyrn. 8. t Eplies. 13. % Magn. 7. § Magn. 2. || Sxnym. 8^ 
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as if it were as sacred and awful as the authority of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and of the Eternal Father, is not to be pressed as implying that the 
presbyters owe him milimited obedience. It is in his relations to the peoples 
— ^not to the presbyters — that the Ignatian bishop has this amazing power. 
To quote once more a passage in the epistle to the Magnesians — ^if the- 
deacon is to be "subject to the bishop as to the grace of God," he is to- 
be subject to the presbytery " as to the law of Jesus Christ." The terms 
in which these epistles describe the power of the bishop over the people 
verge upon blasphemy, if they are not positively blasphemous. But the 
presbyters share his supremacy. Presbyters and bishop rule the churchx 
together. 

(III.) There is not the slightest proof that the theory of the Ignatian 
epistles was generally accepted by the churches of the first half of the 
second century. The writer, whoever he may have been, stands 
alone. His theory made a very sUght, if any, impression on his 
immediate successors. He himself does not appeal to any apostoUc 
authority in support of his extravagant claims for the bishop, or 
in support of his claims for the presbytery, which are almost equally 
extravagant. In all probability his language has been taken by later 
controversialists much too seriously. He was a mystical and passionate- 
writer, and never intended his words to be a precise definition of the powers 
to be attributed to the rulers of the church. Had he been challenged to- 
explain what he meant when he said that men ought to "obey the bishop 
as Jesus Christ," he would probably have answered that it was onlyl^ 
recognising the authority of the bishop that the church could '^'keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,^ and that to violate the unity of 
the church was to break out into revolt against Christ Himself. "The 
powers that be are ordained of God; " this, he might have said, is as true 
in the Church as in the State ; they are to be obeyed, not for their own. 
sake, but for the sake of the public peace and order which it is God's will 
should be maintained. He may not have meant much more than thj!^ if. 
he did, he spoke for himself— not for apostles^ not for the church. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

Tbe resalts of this discussion may be stated ixt the following propoal* 
"dons : — 

1. Till A.D. 70 no distinction between bishop and presbyter was recog- 
nised in any Chnstian church. 

2. At the end of the first century no distinction between bishop and 
presbyter was recognised either in the church at Rome or in the church at 

'Corinth. 

3. At the beginning of the second century the church at Philippi had 
« presbyters and deacons," but no bishop as distinguished from the pres- 
byters. 

4. Presbyters were not ministers to whom bishops delegated part of 
•"their powers ; but bishops were presbyters who were elevatied to presidency 

in the church. 

5. The lists of bishops preserved by tradition in the principal churches 
probably indicate that finm. apostolic times, and when no distinction was 

>recogmsed* between bishops and presbyters, each oi these churches had 
. as its secognised leader the preadent of the presbyters, who, howeyer, was 
only a presbjrter. 

6. Towards the end of the first century, or -very early in the second,, the 
rpresiding elder in the church at Antioch and in several of the churches 

of Asia Minof came to be denoted by the distinctive title of "bishop,** 
.and this custom extended veiy rapidly among the churches in eveiy port 
of the world. 

7. The absence of any tradition of controversies occasioned by this 
•change of title indicates that the change of title was not at first supposed 

to carry with it any real change in the relations between the presiding 
presbyter and his colleagues. 

8. It is unnecessary to attribute this change of title to the Apostle John, 
•or to any other apostolic authority. 

9. The bishop of the Ignatian letters was a congregational bishop— not 
.a diocesan bishop. 
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10. The bishop of the Ignatian letters did not exercise what can be 
properly described as episcopal jurisdiction over the presbyters. 

11. The enormous powers attributed both to the bishop and the 
presbyters by the Ignatian letters indicate the authority which the writer 
believed to be necessary to the rulers of churches, but are no evidence that 
this authority had been conferred by the apostles or was generally acknow- 
ledged by the churches either at the beginning or in the middle of the 
second century* 
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TBitt IV.— ©pfnfona of Bmfnent Dfstotfana on tbe 
JEarls ®rdanisation ot tbe Cbristtan Cburcb. 



MOSHEIM. 

"^ As to tlie external f onn of the church and the mode of governing it, 
neither Christ Himself nor His apostles gave any express precepts. We 
are, therefore, to understand that this matter is left chiefly to be regulated 
l)y circumstances, and by the discretion of civil and ecclesiastical rulers. 
I^ however, what no Christian can doubt, the apostles of Jesus Christ 
acted by Divine command and guidance, then that form of the primitive 
churches which was derived from the church of Jerusalem, erected and 
organised by the apostles themselves, must be accounted Divine ; yet it 
will not follow that this form of the church was to be perpetual and 
unalterable. In those primitive times each Christian church was composed 
of the people, the presiding officers, and the assistants or deacons. These 
must be the component parts of every society. The highest authority was 
in the people, or whole body of Christians ; for even the apostles ^em- 
selves inculcated by their example that nothing of any moment was to be 
done or determined on but with the knowledge and consent of the brother- 
liood (Acts i. 15, vi. 3, xv. 4, xxi. 22), And this mode of proceeding 
both prudence and necessity required in those early times. 

" The assembled people, therefore, elected their own rulers and teachers, 
or received without constraint those recommended to them. They also, 
by their suffrages, rejected or confirmed the laws which were proposed by 
their rulers in their assemblies — they excluded profligate and lapsed 
brethren, and restored them — they decided the controversies and disputes 
which arose — they heard and determined the causes of presbyters and 
^deacons ; — in a word, the people did everything which belongs to those in 
whom the supreme power of the community is vested. All these rights 
the people paid for by suppl3ring the funds necessary for the support of the 
teachers, the deacons, and the poor, the public exigencies and unforeseen 
emergencies. These funds consisted of voluntary contributions in every 
species of goods, made by individuals, according to their ability, at their 
public meetings, and usually called oblations. 

16 
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** The rulers of the church were denominated sometimes presbyters oi 
elders^2L designation borrowed from the Jews, and indicative rather of the 
^visdom than the age of the persons — and sometimes, also, bishops ; for it is 
manifest that both terms are promiscuously used in the New Testament for 
one and the sane class of persons (Acts xx. ly-^tS ; Phil. i.^i ; Xlt. i 5, 
— 7; I Tim. iii i). Theseweremenofgravity,.axuldistinguifihedjbr their 
reputation, influence, and sanctity (i Tim. iii. i, &c. ; Tit. i. 5, &c.). 
From tfie words of St. Paul (i Tim. v. 17) it has been inferred that some 
. elders instructed the people, while others served the church in other ways* 
But this distinction between teaching and ruling elders, if it ever existed 
(which I will neither afl&rm nor deny), was certainly not of long continuance, 
for St. Paul makes it a qualification requisite in all presbyters or bish9p& 
that they be able to teach and instruct others (i Tim. iii. ^, &c.). 

^ That liie chorch had its public servants or deacons irom itsiirst found- 
ation there can be no doubt, since no association can exist without its 
servants; and least of all such associations as the first Christian churches. 
Thoat young men who carried out the corpses of Ananias and his wife were 
undoubtedly the deacons of the church at Jerusalem, who were attending 
on the apostles and executing their commands (Acts v. 6 — 10). .These first 
deacons of that church were chosen from among the Jewish Christians Jbom 
in Palestine, and, as they appeared to act with partiality ia the distribution 
of alms among the native and foreign Jewish Christians, seven other 
deacons were diosen by order of the apostles out of that part of the- church 
at Jerusalem which was composed of strangers or Jews of foreign birth 
^Actsvi. I, &c.). Six of these new deacons were foreign Jews, as appears 
from their names ; the other one was from among the proselytes, for there was 
a niunber of proselytes among the first Christians of Jerusalem, and it wa& 
suitable that they shoyld be attended to as well as the foreign Jews. The 
example of the diurch of Jerusalem being followed by all the other chmrches 
in obedience to the injunctions of the apostles, they likewise appointed 
deacons (i Tim. iii. 8, 9). There were alsoinmany churches, and especially 
in those, of Asia, female public servants ox deaconesses who were respect- 
able matrons or widows, appointed to take care of the poor and to perform 
other offices. 

'< JjL this maimer Christians managed ecclesiastical affairs so long as thdr 
congregalaons were small or not very numerous. Three or four presbyters, 
m^i of .gravity and holiness, placed over those little societies, could easily 
proceed with harmony, and needed no head or president. But when the 
churches became larger, and the number of presbyters and deacons, as well 
as the amount of duties to be performed, was increased, it became 
neces^aiy that the council of presbyters should have 3i president, a manor 
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distinguished gravity and prodence, who shonld distribute among his 
colleagues their several tasks, and be, as it were, the central point of the- 
whole society. He was at first denominated the angel (Rev. ii. and iii.), 
but afterwards the bis?iop, a Greek title indicative of his principal business. 
It would seem that the church of Jerusalem, when grown very numerous,, 
after the dispersion of the apostles among foreign nations, was the first 
to elect such a president, and that other churches in process of time- 
ollowed the example. 

But whoever supposes that the bishops of the first and golden age op 
the church corresponded with the bishops of the following centuries 
must blend and confound characters which are very different. For, in- 
this century and the next, a bishop had charge of a single church, which- 
might ordinarily be contained in a private house; nor was he its lord,, 
but was in reality its minister or servant ; he instructed the people, con- 
ducted all parts of public worship, and attended on the sick and necessitous 
in person ; and what he was unable thus to perform, he committed to the 
care of the presbyters, but without power to determine or sanction 
anything, except by the votes of the presbyters and people. The emolu- 
ments of this singularly laborious and perikms offiee were very small. 
For the churches had no revenues except the voluntary contributions of the 
people, or the oblations, which, moderate as they doubtless were, w^e 
divided among the bishop, the presbyters, die deacons, and the poor of 
the church. 

" All the churches in those primitive times were tndependmtho^es, none- 
of them subject to the jurisdiction of any other, for, though tire churches 
which were fmmded by the apostles themselves frequently had the honour 
shown them to be consulted in difficult and doubtful cases, yet they had no 
judicial authority, no control, no power of giving laws. On the contrary, 
it is clear as the noon-day that all Christian churches had equal rights, 
and were in all respects on a footing of equality. Nor does there appear 
in this first century any vestige of that consociation of the churches of the 
same province which gave rise to councils and metropolitans. Rather, as* 
is maxixfest, it was not till the second century that the custom of holding 
ecclesiastical councils began, first in Greece, and thence extended intc 
other provinces."— [Mosheim : ** Institutes of Ecdeaastical History,'^ 
• Century I., part ii., chap, ii.] 

NEANDER. 

** The name of presbyter, by which, as we have before remarked, this^ 
office was first distinguished, was transferred from the Jewish synagogue to 
the Christian church. But when the church extended itself farther among: 

16* 
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Jlellenic Gentiles, with this name borrowed from the civil and religious 
-constitution of the Jews, another was joined which was more allied to the 
.•designations of social relation among the Greeks, and adapted to point 
out the official duties connected with the dignity of presbyters. The name 
^iscopoi [bishops] denoted overseers over the whole of the church and its 
-collective concerns, as in Attica tho^e who were commissioned to organise 
the States dependent on Athens received the title of episcopoi, and as in 
general it appears to have been a frequent one for denoting a guiding 
oversight in the public administration. Since then the name episcopos 
{bishop] was no other than a transference of an original Jewish and 
Hellenistic designation of office, adapted to the social relations of the 
-Gentiles, it follows that originally both names related entirely to the same 
office, and hence both names are frequently interchanged as perfectly 
synon5anous. 

** Thus Paul addresses the assembled presb)rters of the Ephesian church 
-whom he had sent for as episcopoi [bishops] ; so likewise in i Tim. iii. i 
. the office of the presbyters is called epUcope [bishopric], andimmediately after 
•^verse S) the office of deacons is mentioned as the only existing church 
office besides, as in PhiL i. i. And thus Paul enjoins Titus to appoint 
tpresbyters, and immediately after calls them bishops. It is, therefore, 
■certain that every church was governed by a union of the elders or over- 
seers chosen from among themselves, and we find among them no in- 
dividual distinguished above the rest who presided as 9Lpritntts inter pares ^ 
though probably, in the age immediately succeeding the apostolic, of which 
we have unfortunately so few authentic memorials, the practice was intro- 
duced of applying.to such an one the name of episcopos [bishop] by way of 
^distinction. We have no information how the office of president in the 
deliberations of presbyters was held in the apostolic age. Possibly this 
office was held in rotation — or the order of seniority might be followed — or, 
by degrees, one individual by his personal qualifications gains such a 
<listinction. All this in the absence of information must be left undeter- 
mined. One thing is certain, that the person who acted as president was 
not yet distinguished by any particular name. The government of the 
•church was the peculiar office of such overseers. It was their business to 
«vatch over the general order, to maintain the purity of the Christian 
•doctrine and of Christian practice, to guard against abuses, to admonish 
the faulty, and to guide the public deliberations, as appears from the 
passages in the New Testament where their functions are described. But 
iheir government by no means excluded the participation of the whole 
church in the management of their common concerns, as may be inferred 
irom what wc have already remarked respecting the nature of Christ iau 
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communion, and is also evident from many individual examples in tlie 
apostolic church. 

" The whole church at Jerusalem took part in the deliberations respecting, 
the relation of the Jewish and Gentile Christians to each other, and the 
epistle drawn up after these deliberations was likewise in the name of the 
whole church. The epistles of the Apostle Paul, which treat of various con- 
troverted ecclesiastical matters, are addressed to whole churches, and he 
assumes that the decision belonged to the whole body. Had it been 
otherwise, he would have addressed his instructions and advice, principally 
at least, to the overseers of the church. When a licentious person belong- 
ing to the church at Corinth was to be excommunicated, the Apostle con- 
sidered it a measure that ought to proceed from the whole society, and 
placed himself, therefore, in spirit among the^i, to unite with them in pass- 
ing judgment (i Cor. v. 3—5). Also when discoursing of the settlement 
of litigations, the Apostle does not afl&rm that it properly belonged to the 
overseers of the church ; for, if this had been the prevalent custom, he 
would no doubt have referred to it, but what he says seems to imply that 
it was usual in particular instances to select arbitrators from among the 
members of the church (i Cor. vi 5). 

"Respecting the election to offices in the church, it is evident that the 
first deacons, and the delegates who were authorised by the church to 
accompany the apostles, were chosen from the general body (2 Cor. viii 
19). From these examples we may conclude that a similar mode of pro- 
ceeding was adopted at the appointment of presbyters. But from the fact 
that Paul committed to his disciples, Timothy and Titus (to whom he 
assigned the organisation of new churches, or of such as had been injured 
by many corruptions), the appointment likewise of presbyters and deacons, 
and called their attention to the qualifications for such offices, we are by no 
means justified in concluding that they performed all this alone without the 
co-operation of the churches. The manner in which Paul was wont to 
address himself to the whole church, and to take into account the co- 
. operation of the whole community (which must be apparent to every one in 
reading his epistles), leads us to expect that where a church was already 
established he would admit it as a party in their common concerns. It is 
possible that the Apostle himself in many cases, as on the founding of a 
new church, might think it advisable to nominate the persons best fitted 
for such offices, and a proposal from such a quarter would natiu'ally carry 
the greatest weight with it. In the example of the family of Stepanas, at 
Corinth, we see that those who first undertook office in the church were 
members of the family first converted in that city."— [Neander : " Planting 
of the Christian Church," Bohn*s Edition, vol. i, 143—146.] 

II 
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GIBBON. 

" The scheme of policy which under their [the apostles'] approbation was 
adopted for the use of the first centuiy may be discovered from the practice of 
Jerusalem, of Ephesus, or of Corinth. The societies which were instituted 
in the cities of the Roman empire were imited only by the ties of faith and 
charity. Independence and equality formed the basis of their internal 
constitution. . . . The public functions ofreligion were solely entrusted 
to the estabUshed ministers of the church, the bishops and the presbyters ; 
two appellations which, in their first origin, appear to have distinguished 
the same office and the same order of persons. The name of presbyter was 
expressive of their age, or rather of their gravity and wisdom. The title of 
bishop denoted their inspection over the faith and manners of the Christians 
who were committed to their pastoral care. In proportion to the respective 
numbers of the faithful, a larger or smaller nmnber of these episcopal 
presbyters guided each infant congregation with equal authority and with 
united coimsels. But the most perfect equality of freedom requires the 
directing hand of a superior magistrate, and the order of public delibera- 
tions soon introduces the office of a president, invested at least with the 
authority of collecting the sentiments, and of executing the resolutions, of 
the assembly. A regard for the public tranquillity, which would so 
frequently have been interrupted by annual or by occasional elections, 
induced the primitive Christians to constitute an honourable and perpetual 
magistracy, and to choose one of the wisest and most holy among their 
presbyters to execute, during his life, the duties of their ecclesiastical 
governor. It was under these circumstances that the lofty title of bishop 
began to raise itself above the humble appellation of presbyter ; and while 
the latter remained the most natural- distinction for the members of 
every Christian senate, the former was appropriated to the dignity of 
its new president. . . . 

" It is needless to observe that the pious and humble presb3rters viho 
were first dignified with the episcopal title could not possess, and woul "{ 
probably have rejected, the power and pomp which now encircles the tiara 
of the Roman pontiff or the mitre of a Germkn prelate. But we may 
define in a lew words the narrow limits of their original jurisdiction, 
which was chiefly of a spiritual, though in some instances of a temporal 
nature. It crnsisted in the administration of the sacraments and discipline 
of the church, the superintendency of religious ceremonies, which imper- 
ceptibly increased in number and variety, the consecration of ecclesiastical 
ministers, to whom the bishop assigned their respective functions, the 
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management of the public fund, and the determination of all such dif- 
ferences as the faithful were unwilling to expose before the tribunal of an 
idolatrous judge. These powers, during a short period, were exercised 
according to the advice of the presbyteral college, and with the consent and 
approbation of the assembly of Christians. The primitive bishops were 
considered only as the first of their equals, and the honourable servants of 
a free people. Whenever the episcopal chair became vacant by death, a 
new president was chosen among the presbyters by the suffrage of the 
-whole congregation, every member of whidi supposed himself invested 
with a sacred and sacerdotal character. 

*• Such was the mild and equal constitution by which the Christians were 
governed more than a hundred years after the death of the apostles. 
Every society formed within itself a separate and independent republic ; 
and, although the most distant of these little states maintained a mutual as 
well as friendly intercourse of letters and deputations, the Christian world 
was not yet connected by any supreme authority or legislative assembly,**— . 
(Gibbon : " Decline 'and Fall," chap, xv., 5.] 
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